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The True Test of the Value of School Books is the Practical Result obtained by their Use in the School Room. 


THE TESTIMONY 


a OE 


More than FIVE THOUSAND TEACHERS 


WHO HAVE DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS USED 


wards & Webb's Analytical Series of Readers, 


IS ENTHUSIASTIC IN THEIR FAVOR, 


invite the attention of Teachers, School Officers, and Educators to our printed circular containing the unqualified endorsements 
erous prominent Teachers who have tested them in the hands of pupils, and have pronounced them superior to all others. 
ANALYTICAL READERS” have already been adopted in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Jersey City, Syracuse, 
go, Concord, Pittsfield, Newport, Hartford, Norwich, New Britain, Waterbury, Meriden, Vernon, Portland, 
mgford, Norwalk, Danbury, and more than 5000 Cities, Villages, and Schools in the United States, and their sale 
lly increasing. Among the many points of excellence in this Series, we invite especial attention to the following : 

periority of Method.—The child is first taught Worps, which are Phonic Analysis,—Beginning with the Second Readers, Phonic Anal- 
iated with familiar objects and ideas ; next, LetTErs. as farts of words. e ysis is presented for drill in articulation and enunciation, and the supyrct is 

systematically presented in the remaining books of the Series. 


method the pupil acquires a knowledge of the alphabet without the irk- 
bor of memorizing 26 characters before having any idea of their use. Rhetorical Analysis.—Without a careful study of the structure and 


ilosophical Arrangement.—Step by step, one thing at a time, s meaning of the text, good reading is impossible. Analytical questions are 
each in its proper order, 1s the aces of the authors in teaching Reading, appended to many of the selections, designed to aid the teacher and encourage the 
other branches, pupil to thoroughly master what is Tead. 

aptation of Subjects to the age of the pupil, thus securing inter- 4 noe 

elections, which are fresh, 

and attention, and that perfect understanding of the text which is esser:tial rg ema whe pore oe : sh, interesting, varied, 
t and natural expression in reading. This important consideration has die ? 

escaped the attention of the compilers of other Readers. Cheapness.—In this particular, the ANALYTICALS bear favorable com- 
radation.—The ANALYTICAL Sertes is well graded throughout, and @ parison with all others. 
this respect is surpassed by no other Series published. 


N. Day, N. Maree, 
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We invite correspondence from Teachers and School Officers who may have occasion to select Text-Books for Schools, 


TAINTOR & CO., Publishers, - 678 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

















In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTANY. 
Standard Text-Books, 


BY 


Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ALL OTHER BOTANICAL 
SERIES COMBINED. 





This justly-celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest 
and most accurate principles and developments of the beautiful 
science to which Professor Gray has devoted so much of his life. 
None have yet approached him in the rare art of making merely 
scientific theories and dry details popular and interesting. 


How PLANTS BEHAVE, HOW THEY MOVE, 
CLIMB, EMPLOY INSECTS TO WORK FOR THEM, &c. Botany for 
Young People. Beautifully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 4to. Price 
75 cents.. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A simple and charming introduction to 
Structural Botany; with a Popular Flora, or an arrangement and description of 
Common Plants, both wild and cultivated. 232 pages, and more than 500 en- 
gravings. Price $1.12. 

This wo-k, in connection with “Tus ScnHoot anp Fisi_p Boox,” supplies a 
complete course in Botany for Common Schools and Seminaries. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY, AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
to which is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical terms, Fully illustrated, 
Price $1.30. 


FIELD, FOREST, AND GARDEN BOTANY. A simple 
introduction to the Common Plants of the Umted States, east of the Siississippi, 
both wild and cultivated. Cloth, 8vo, 386 pages. Price $2.00. 


SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. Comprising “Tue Lessons 
1n Botany,” and “ Tue Fre.p, Forgst, anp GArpen Botany.” A most pop- 
ular and comprehensive School Book. 672 pages. Price $2 50. 

This work, in connection with “ How Piants Grow,” supplies a complete 
course in Botany fer Common Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 


MANUAL OF BOTANW. Arranged according to the natural sys- 
tem, and containing twenty plates, illustrating the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, &c. 
Fifth edition, 1867. Second issue, 1868, Cloth, 8vo, 700 pages. Price $2.25. 

This work, in connection with “Tus Lessons,” supplies a complete course in 
Botany for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 


The Same, bound with “ The Lessoos.” Price $300. 
The Same, bound with “ Mosses and Liverworts.” Price $3.75. 


STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. Ap in- 
troduction to Structural and Systematic Botany and Vegetable Physiology, being 
a fifth and revised edition ofthe Botanical Text-Book. Illustra ed by over $1,300 
wood-cuts. . vol., cloth, 8vo, 556 pages. Price $3 50. 


Flera of the Southern United States. Containing Abridged 
Descriptions of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida ; arranged according to the 
natural system. By W.A.Cuarman, M.D. 1 vol, 8vo, 620 pages. Price $3.60, 





We will send single copies of either or all of the above, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 4a/f the 
appended prices. Zhe most liberal terms will be given for introduc 
tion. 

Full descriptive circulars of Gray’s Botanies, with many testimo- 
nials from —— scientists and teachers, by mail on application. 

Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


138 and 140 Grand 8t. 133 and 135 State St., 
New York. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Kindergarten Culture in the Family and Kindergarten. 
Just Published. 
By W. N. HaiLMan, A.M. A complete sketch of Froebel’s 
system of Early Education, adapted to American Institutions, 
For the use of Mothers and Teachers. 12mo, 120 pp., cloth. 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 


Ray’s Surveying and Navigation. 
Just Pu |. 

With a Preliminary Treatise on Trigonometry and Mensur- 
ation. By A. ScHuyLER, A.M., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University; author of “Higher 
Arithmetic,” “ Principles of Logic,” and “Complete Algebra.” 
Svo, sheep, 403 pages. Price $2.25 ; for introduction, $1.50 ; 
sample copy by mail, $1.75. 


The School Stage. 
By W. H. VENABLE. Twenty-seven new Juvenile Acting 
Plays for Extnbitions at School and Home, Plain and full 
directions relating to costume, properties, and stage ‘ business.” 
Numerous illustrations by FARNy. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 





Eclectic Classical Series. 


BY G. K. &RTHOLOMEW. 


I. Latin Grammar. 
A concise and systematic arrangement of the laws of the Latin 
tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools 
and colleges. In the treatment of Etymology, the verb is 
placed first ; in Syntax, the examples precede the rule. Print- 
ed in large, clear type : small type carefully avoided. 276 pp., 
1zmo, half roan. Price, $1.50. Sample copies and supplies 
for introduction, $1.00, 


If. Latin Gradual. 


To accompany the author’s Latin Grammar. 
half roan. Price $1.25. 
troduction, 84 cents. 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
By ALEx. M. Gow, A.M., Supt. of Public Schools, Evansville, 
Indiana. A systematic text-book on Moral. and Social Law. 
“ Practical Ethics for the training of the true Gentleman and 
Lady.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Sample copies and sup- 
plies for introduction, 84 cents, 


12m0, 150 pp., 
Sample copies and supplies for in- 


Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, Norton’s Philosophy, 


Venable’s U. S. History, Phillips’ Day School Singer, 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History,  Cole’s Institute Reader, 
Henkle’s Test Speller, Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader, 
Williams’ Parser’s Manual, Eclectic Copy-Books, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Eclectic Geographies, 
Schuyler’s Logic, White’s Arithmetics, &c., &c. 


BB Descriptive Circulars and Price-List to any add) ess, on 
application. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
137 Walnut Street, OR 
Cincinnati. 


28 Bond &tz 
New Yor 
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THE EXACT AND ETHICAL SCIENCES. |al disquisition. There may be advantageously 


BY J. M. SAUNDERS, UNIV. SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS. 


Religion in its earlier ecclesiastical history—next 
after the apostles—was taught in cloisters and pub- 
lished from pulpits. Priesthood inclined greatly to 
make its mysteries a monopoly. The sacred scrip- 
tures were written out by hand at great cost, and 
education was so rare that very few could have 
read them. Notwithstanding the religious teach- 
ings of the last five centuries have been far more 
liberal, instruction in ethics was confined to such 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew as would enable 
the student better to attain the intent of the sacred 
volume, and to those abstract sciences which would 
qualify the professor of religion to explain the ope- 
rations of thought and the motives of moral action. 

There was a certain school of philosophers 
which employed the physical phenomena of nature 
to disparage and even to discredit the Scriptures. 
Voltaire was an open scoffer, and Payne said that 
Joshua, in making the sun stand still, did no more 
than any one else could do; since it is the sun that 
stands still, and the world revolves around it, so 
confounding a malignant scepticism of all good with 
an intelligent exposition of nature. The ecclesias- 
_ tical teachers were for a time in great dread of that 
mala scientia which only used a natural truth to 
contradict a theological dogma. But science in the 
hands of philanthropical men came to the rescue 
of religion. All the true expositions of geology, 
astronomy, and ethnology, have been found to con- 
firm Scripture history and to reinforce the confi- 
dence of the believer in a God, and in the unity and 
uniformity of his creation. So the clergy have 
come to regard the exact sciences as an ally, not 
the antagonist of religious truth, and have given 
their imprimatur to such a course of scientific study. 
More recently the religious thinkers have taken a 
new and farther departure. They have become 
convinced that certain practical branches of in- 
struction should be added to the evangelical cur- 
riculum. They have become conscious that some- 
thing more is necessary to give effect to ethical in- 
struction than mere philological exposition, or mor- 





combined therewith, they think, some explanation 
of the laws of capital, of wages, of labor. A knowl- 
edge of these subjects enables a Christian to do 
more good by teaching how a disciple may make 
an honest loaf for himself and family. A knowl- 
edge of commerce and its ‘Taws may do much to 
spread the gospel by ships and merchandise. The 
comprehension of a financial system may make a 
good minister, an invaluable adviser to a country 
or to a congregation. 

The tendencies of capital and labor must have 
an important bearing on the morals and subsistence 
of the people. Hence a Christian who understands 
the exact sciences, can explain all the natural phe- 
nomena of the Bible, and base religion on rational 
conviction rather than on superstitious tradi- 
tion. He whois conversant with political economy, 
as well as moral philosophy, can separate very well 
the consequence of a war, or a revulsion of trade, 
from a providential punishment of a people for 
their sins. We have been led to these observations 
by the recent demonstration that political economy 
should be elevated to its position in a course of 
proper theological education. 

The Liberal Christian, speaking editorially of 
Walker’s Science of Wealth, says, “ Dr. Chalmers 
earnestly recommends it to the students of divin- 
ity.” Archbishop Whately says, “ No theological 
seminary should be without its chair of Political 
Economy.” And Dr. Bethune speaks of it as 
“that philanthropic science which, next to the Gos- 
pel, will do more than anything else for the eleva- 
tion and fraternization of our race.” 








EXAMINATIONS. 


BY JOHN H. PECK, NEW BRITAIN, 


—_——- 


Examinations form a very important element fi 
a teacher’s work, an essential part of it. While they 
have a secondary value as a means of properly 
classifying a school, a sort of judicial or censorial 
use, their primary value is to be found in direct 
benefit to both teachers and pupils of a remedial 
and stimulatiig nature. So that, although the sub- 
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ject assigned seems to confine me to the first ob- 
ject, namely, examinations with a view to promo- 
tion or a new classification, I shall have no scruples 
in taking liberties with it, especially as I shall 
show that in my practice no particular examination 
has that end in view more than another. 

The teacher meets a class of pupils day after 
day in the recitation-room, employing a half hour, 
or more, partly in ascertaining what each individ- 
ual has learned of the lesson assigned, partly in 
correcting erroneous impressions, and enlarging 
still more upon the subject. In short his daily 
duty is two-fold, examination and instruction. 

Now the first duty is just as important as the 
last.. It is quite as much for the good of the pupil 
that care be taken to ascertain thoroughly how 
faithfully he has labored to investigate that which 
heeds his investigation, to solve that which needs 
solution, and to memorize that which needs memo- 
rizing, as to impart instruction to him. For, in 
the first place, it is a serious wrong to the child to 
do for him what he can do for himself, to bring 
within his easy grasp that thought which he had 
better climb to reach. For we should never forget 
that it is the earnest pursuit of knowledge that is 
to be valued rather than its possession, the effort 
made rather than the result of it. And it is the 
business of the teacher so to learn, by questioning 
the actual needs of his pupils, that his assistance 
may be of that nature and amount ov/y which is 
called for—no more than is necessary to lead on to 
enthusiastic self-activity, and independent research. 
Beef rare makes better muscle, we are told, than 
beef well done ; food for the mind may be éoo care- 
fully prepared. 

And again, the pupil needs the stimulus of close 
questioning to overcome a lazy, careless, or depend- 
ent habit, and to encourage self-reliance, a system- 
atic and suitable use of his time, and habits of in- 
dustry. He will obey but the commonest instinct 
of our nature when he declines to exert himself 
unnecessarily, or above all in that which, put the 
best phase upon it he can, is somewhat of a task. 
To encourage such a disposition it only needs a 
teacher who is constantly in the habit of pouring 
out facts from his own well-filled store-house, or 
showing his own ability to reason, without regard to 
the receptive condition of the pupil, but often, it 
would seem, from pure self-enjoyment. To dis- 
courage it is needed the critical, comprehensive, 
daily examination, disclosing not only what the 
pupil has actually learned and understood, but 
quite as much what he has #of learned or rightly 








understood. Asa result of such an examination 
the teacher will be able to impart instruction most 
judiciously, and to lead his pupils to see the folly 
of superficial or careless habits of study, to feel the 
satisfaction of thoroughness. 

But these daily examinations, while they should 
be recorded, if any record is made of the work of 
the pupils, are necessarily imperfect, as demonstrat- 
ing their relative fidelity or scholarship. The pu- 
pil is to be blamed for his errors when they are the 
result of haste in the preparation of his lesson, or 
indisposition to exert his mind in trying to get at 
the truth, but is to have the benefit of the doubt, 
when it is possible that some incidental cause has 
led him to misconstrue the meaning of the author, 
or to make the subject obscure. At longer. inter- 
vals, therefore, he should face a more comprehen- 
sive examination, which would lead him to review 
and revise his previous acquirements. He is sup- 
posed to have corrected his first impressions upon 
any topic, if false, and to have learned lessons 
which for any reason he did not learn at the proper 
time. He has had the opportunity to fill out his 
knowledge of the subject, and to grasp as a whole 
that which he learned in detached portions. Such 
examinations should not be too frequent, especially 
if, as no doubt is the custom with us all, each day's 
recitation embraces a review of the lesson of the 
preceding day.» Nor shouldthey be too infrequent, 
so that preparation for them would degenerate into 
a hasty cramming, many remarks and_ suggestions 
of the teacher having meanwhile been forgotten. 
My own practice has been to have such examin- 
ations monthly—an hour and a half each Wednes- 
day morning is devoted to this work—so that there 
is a rotation through the studies of each class 
monthly during the year. These examinations are 
all written. In estimating the scholarship of the 
pupil, the mark on the examination paper has the 
same influence as the average of all his daily reci- 
tations; the half sum of the two, in other words, 
being the expression for his standing of the month. 


‘Perhaps it is needless to add that, the first exercise 


of the day being one requiring great care and much 
time in preparation for it, the remainder of the day 
is not devoted to the ordinary studies, but to exer- 
cises in composition, drawing, reading, declama- 
tion, and the like. It is the mid-day of the 
week, a breathing spell in the pressure of school 
work, such as I find scholars and teachers alike 
appreciate. 

Promotions from class to class usually take place 
annually, and again examinations are customary at 
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9 taxes the brain, and is liable to be overdone ; so 





possible that, respecting the utility of these, or the 
proper mode of carrying them on, there may be 
some difference of opinion. 

If the promotion of a pupil were made to de- 
pend wholly upon his success in passing this annu- 
al examination, I should consider it quite unfair. 
Weariness, nervousness, or some unexplainable 
difficulty sometimes will exhibit a good and faithful 
scholar to a great disadvantage, while again a reck- 
less, idle scholar will occasionally make an unex- 
pected “spurt,” if we may use the phrase, and, 
good luck aiding him, pass quite a creditable exam- 
ination. But taken in connection with previous 
examinations it loses in the first place its special 
' dread as the only hope, ceases to be in the mind of 
the scholar a life-boat, as it were, to carry him 
through the dreadful breakers. My own practice 
in promoting pupils from class to class is to rank 
the annual examination asa school term, a fourth 
term in the year. In this way faithful every-day 
toil and diligence receives its due reward, and a 
brilliant but habitually-idle person cannot hide all 
his past in one fine effort. The whole work of the 
year enters into the numerical standing, which is 
perhaps as good an expression as can be given of 
each one’s rank as a scholar. 

But it may be asked, What, after all, is the value 
of this annual examination? Without doubt it 
causes oftentimes undue mental excitement, and a 
severe strain upon the nervous system ; it adds, 
moreover, a great burden to the labor of the teach- 
er ; is it worth the while? 

Hard study always brings weariness to the flesh, 






























with every kind of exertion of either the body or 
mind. But yet it is well sometimes to submit the 
body to a severe muscular trial ; so it is well to put 
the mind to as severe a trial as it will bear safely, 
premising in both cases that due preparation has 
been made by careful training. Now one value of 
the annual examination is the stimulus it gives for 
a short time to unusual mental actiyity. It does 
not hurt a person sometimes to get ¢horoughly tired 
out. 

I believe in a healthy and generous but lively 
competition in mental effort, in study, as much as 
in physical exercises, and it is competition that 
calls out the best exertion in these.” Surely no 
worthier object for a competitive examination, no 
purer object could be sought than a reputation 
for mental excellence. And this annual examina- 
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this time upon the whole work of the year. It is| for honors arising from excellence in the studies of 


the year, in accuracy, fullness, and completeness 
of knowledge. Robbed of its terror, as a sole 
chance of promotion, it yet becomes an important 
part of the year’s work for the pupil himself. 

To the teacher these examinations, like those of 
which I have spoken before, should be of great 
value. They should suggest to him his own fail- 
ings. Has he gone over any subject too hastily, 
or has he failed to make the class clearly compre- 
hend his explanation? Is his plan or arrangement 
of studies adapted to those in his school at present ? 
Is his text-book on any given subject the best 
adapted to his class? These and many other ques- 
tions the annual examination will help to solve. It 
is better on all accounts that the whole class be re- 
quired to answer the same list of questions, in or- 
der to comparison among them. The average 
scholarship of the class may in this way be deter- 
mined, as well as the relative scholarship of its 
members. 

It will be seen that my remarks all point to writ- 
ten examinations, and intentionally. Except the 
daily recitations I would make use of no other. 
And yet one can but acknowledge certain advan- 
tages in oral examinations. Writing makes an ex- 
act man, but conversation the ready man. Oral 
examinations tend to cultivate a readiness in the 
expression of thought, quickness, self-possession,— 
qualities greatly desirable. Each day’s recitation, 
however, is a constant exercise, or should be, in 
just this direction. In the written examination the 
pupil has the rarer opportunity for quietly collect- 
ing his thoughts, and arranging them in his mind 
without haste or hindrance from external circum- 
stances. 

You will observe that I have brought into the 
account only teachers and pupils. They ave the 
parties most interested. It is for their advantage 
most of all to know just what has been accom- 
plished during the year, and what léft undone. A 
good teacher will be sure by the thoroughness of 
his tests to learn these truths, and will not promote 
pupils for whom promotion will not be best. He is 
the best, if not the only suitable judge in the mat- 
ter. Sometimes, indeed, it may be best to advance 
a pupil in the face of repeated failures, when his 
standing is below the limit of advancement to the 
next higher grade. Have we not all made these 
exceptions sometimes? Have we not rather 
clandestinely allowed pupils to pass, slowly, to be 
sure, from class to class who would never of them- 





tion I would look upon as a good, square contest 





selves been fitted for promotion ? 
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Sometimes it is a question between promotion 
and dropping a pupil discouraged or indifferent 
from school altogether. I think we would hardly 
permit a pupil to remain more than two years in 
the same grade, that is, to go over the same ground 
more than twice, and yet we have had those unfor 
tunate ones under our instruction who would have 
been many years in fitting themselves to pass suc- 
cessfully an examination in certain studies. I have 
seen scholars who seemed to have been studying 
arithmetic until they were blunted to insensibility 
by long-continued friction upon it, as the retina be- 
comes blind to acertain color through too long- 
continued gaze upon it. Let such a scholar leave 
arithmetic for algebra or geometry, giving a little dif- 
ferent shade to his mathematical view, and he may 
be relieved from present vexation, and it is highly 
probable that he may return with a keener relish to 
his arithmetic at a future day and master it. 
Sometimes, then, instead of allowing a pupil to re- 
main disheartened and without any degree of inter- 
est in a lower class, I would put him in the next 
class on trial, as the phrase might be, or after ful- 
filling certain conditions which he can hardly fail 
of fulfilling. 

As a rule the arrangement of recitations, where 
two or more teachers are in the same school, ren- 
ders it necessary that a pupil belong wholly to one 
class, not taking any study belonging to a different 
class. It is better, generally, for the pupil, too, 
that if he fail in properly preparing himself for pro- 
motion he remain behind, better for the interests of 
the school. Yet an exception to this rule now and 
then I have found advisable, and have allowed a 


pupil to take a certain study in a class above him, | 


or have made him review a certain study with the 
class below, when there was a marked and needless 
deficiency. While stringent regulations are neces- 
sary for the best good of the whole, they may very 
consistently be elastic enough to bend to the wel- 
fare of individuals. . 

But the Board of School Visitors desire to per- 
form their official duty once a year, and in general 
prefer not to take the trouble of making out a se- 
ries of questions for a written examination, nor to 
look over papers that have been written, but to con- 
duct an oral examination. To such an examina- 
tion, as showing the real knowledge of individual 
pupils, the /eacher attaches not the slightest degree 
of importance, but looks upon it as a mere form. 
Promotion should, if left to his judgment, depend 
in no wise upon its results. 





It is rather than otherwise, a display on the part 


of the teacher, of his mode of conducting a recita- 
tion, and of that instruction which he has given on 
various topics in which he was most interested—or 
an awkward attempt on the part of persons un- 
familiar with the class-room to conduct an examin- 
ation on subjects in which they may afterwards al- 
low they are rather rusty. It is, in short, too often 
only an annual inspection of the school, a wretched 
substitute fora more intimate acquaintance with 
teachers and pupils. 

Public examinations fortunately are almost a 
thing of the past. The term eramination here is 
wholly deceptive and inapplicable ; the whole busi- 
ness is generally deceptive, often shamefully so. 
If we call it a public entertainment, let it be so un- 
derstood; but entertainments are so much more 
varied and common than in olden times that the 
public do not demand one of this kind. If we call 
it an advertisement \et it so understood, and a very 
good one it may be made. 


—_—_—————-4- Dees ~— — 


Young JPEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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CERTIFICATING TEACHERS. 


BY HON. GILES POTTER, ESSEX, 








Since the subject of certificating teachers has 
recently attracted some attention, it may be inter- 
esting to some of the readers of THE JoURNAL to 
know what the rules of this State formerly were on 
this subject. 

In the Code of 1650 (the first published in the 
colony), and in the revision of 1671-2 no mention 
is made of the qualification of a teacher further 
than “one to teach all such children as may resort 
to him to read and write,” or “a master sufficiently 
and suitably qualified for that service.” Probably 
the selectmen (or townsmen) had the general care 
of the schools, as of every other town interest, but 
not till 1714 do we find any law relating specially 
to this subject ; then it was enacted, “That the 
civil authority, together with the selectmen, visit 
and inspect the schools,” “and particularly once 
each quarter of a year, at such time as they may 
think proper, and inquire concerning the time such 
schools are kept, and into the qualifications of the 
masters of such schools, together with the profi- 
ciency of the children under their care.” This did 
not require an examination of the teacher before he 
commenced the school. But in 1779 a law was 
passed which required “that each school society 
shall appoint a suitable number of persons, not ex- 
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ceeding nine, of competent skill in letters, to be 
overseers, or visitors, of all the schools in the so- 
ciety ; whose duty it shall be in any of their meet- 
ings to exercise the instructors, and to displace such 
as may be found deficient in any requisite quali- 
fication, or who will not conform to the regulations 
by them adopted.” 

In 1805 the law was so altered as to require 
“that no person should keep a district school until 
such person be examined and approved by the vis- 
itors of the school society to which such district 
school belongs, and receive a certificate of such 
qualification and approbation.” This law continued 
in force without any material change till 1837, 
when it was revived, and the boards added: “ But 
no certificate shall be given to any person not 
found qualified to teach reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and grammar thoroughly, and the rudiments of 
geography and history.” 

An idea of what was required of a teacher in a 
district school in 1799 may be derived from the 
law relating to “schools of higher order,” the ob- 
ject of which was “to perfect the youth admitted 
therein in reading and penmanship, to instruct 
them in the rudiments of English grammar, com- 
position, arithmetic, and geography, or, on particu- 
lar desire, in the Latin and Greek languages. also 
in the first principles of religion and morality, and 
in general to form them for usefulness in society. 
And no pupil shall be admitted to the said school 
except such as have passed through the ordinary 
course of instruction in the common schools.” 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC — ITS PROPER 
PLACE IN A SCHOOL COURSE. 


BY F, F. BARROWS, HARTFORD. 





“ Mental Arithmetic :” let us-come to a common 
understanding of this term. Mental arithmetic is 
used in distinction from written arithmetic. When 
mental arithmetic was first introduced into schools 
as a study, written arithmetic meant not only the 
writing out of the processes, but the written direc- 
tions for the processes used, as well, these direc- 
tions being called rules. <A definition of written 
arithmetic, as I first knew it, might properly be 
cyphering by rule. 





Mental arithmetic signified, as represented by | 
Warren Colburn, mental processes as the result of 
conceptionc, omparison, and reflection. That defi- | 
nition is the one commonly held now, and as such 
we will accept it in this discussion. 

But we do not accept the old definition for writ- 
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ten arithmetic. To the best modern teachers this 
consists in wy77ting out the processes which result, 
not from an observance of rules, but as in mental 
arithmetic from conception, comparison, and reflec- 
tion. 

We observe, then, that mental arithmetic and 
written arithmetic do not necessarily differ except 
in the matter of convenience and practicability. In 
one case, the numbers being small, the results are 
retained in the mind, while in the other case. the 
numbers being larger the results are written out. 
I have been thus particular upon the first part of 
this question, for if we accept the definition which 
I have given, the answer to the second part be- 
comes very simple. 

“Tts proper place ina school course.’ 1 would have 
a course of primary mental arithmetic for young 
children while they are being prepared for written 
arithmetic by teaching them to write numbers, and 
to know at sight the combinations of any two fig- 
ures, either by addition or multiplication. But as 
soon as possible I would have them taught written 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
that they may be accustomed to apply such princi- 
ples as they can comprehend, to numbers too large 
to be retained in the mind, and also that they may 
have much practice and become experts in the four 
ground rules. 

Mental arithmetic being thus directed into this 
channel, is denominated written arithmetic ; and I 
do not see the further need of mental arithmetic as 
a distinctive study. It may be a good thing by 
which occasionally to exercise advanced scholars in 
the grammar school in mental gymnastics. 

This method of teaching, therefore, requires very 
little of what we denominate pure mental arithme- 
tic in a school course. In my own practice I have 
grown more and more.into the disuse of mental 
arithmetic. I found that pupils thoroughly trained 
in the four ground rules, without a combination of 
the mental drill would work rapidly and accurately 
problems carefully classified under the proper rules ; 
but when given miscellaneous problems to solve, 
they would necessarily fail. 

Again, I found that pupils trained for a long time 
in mental arithmetic, to the neglect of written 
arithmetic, would solve readily difficult problems in 
small numbers, but would fail to solve problems in 
large numbers, although containing precisely the 
same principles ; and also that they were slow and 
inaccurate in their written work. 


Jupiter is described as being “ iv d¢ 


O€evov mdyr0.” 
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THE IAW GOVERNING THE USE OF WORDS. 


BY PROF H. N. DAY, NEW HAVEN. 

The fundamental law governing the use of words in 
a language is beyond question that of association, em- 
bracing that of symbolism. The very ground and con- 
dition of ushering a new word into being is the associ- 
ation of the notion to be uttered in some way with the 
sound or the written sign used to form the word. Most 
new words spring from old roots already in the lan- 
guage; although we should hesitate very much to ac- 
cept the doctrine recenily put forth with great assur- 
ance that new roots never appear. The history of lan- 
guage decisively forbids this teaching. But for the 
most part when a word is needed to denote a modifi- 
cation of an idea some word already in the language is 
taken, and to meet the new modification of the thought 
some change is introduced into the old form. The 
change that is ever going on in the orthoepy and the 
corresportding orthography of a language furnishes a 
very convenient occasion for using diverse forms for di- 
verse modifications of thought ; and one of the most in- 
teresting studies in the growth and history of the Eng- 
lish language and literature lies in the line of the his- 
tory of the divers words that have grown out of the 
same original stem. One would be surprised to find 
how many pairs or larger groups of words, now used in 
diverse significations, were originally one and identical 
both in spoken and written form. 

The changes that have taken place in the use of the 
alphabetic element ¢ (= 2) furnish perhaps the most 
numerous and the most striking illustrations of 
this general remark. No element has occasioned 
more exceptions to the _ general alphabetic law 
that one written character represents one _artic- 
ulate sound in languages generally, than this ele- 
ment; but in the English language it has been the 
source of singularly numerous anomalies. This palatal 
atonic or aphthongal element was represented in the 
Anglo-Saxon by the characterc. But about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century we find that the old pal- 
atal in many words had begun in local dialects to be 
changed into the lingual sh or ch, as benc changed to 
bennche, just as the old Latin sar us had become cher in 
French ; caus a, chose ; cas a, chez. See Oliphant, p. 95. 
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In like manner we find derived from the same orig- 
inal word, duplicated stems with c—=£) and ch. Com- 
|pare careful, chary; dike, ditch; milk, milch; seek, be 
seech ; wake, watch ; also rich, bishop ric. 

Other exemplifications of this general principle of 
separating a stem into divers branches of uses and of 
marking the diversity of use by some slight change in 
the form of the word, are such as of, of; to, 00; wight, 
whit; also,as; ghost ly, ghastly ; van, wain, wagon ; not, 
nought ; an, one; or, other ; person, parson; antiphone, 
anthem ; hospital, spital; thorough, through; travel, 
travail, 

The principle governing these word creations is 
in fact but a special application of the more general 
principle applied to the origination of words founded on 
stems common to the English with other branches of the 
Aryan-family ; on stems, for instance, belonging both to 
the English, and also to the French, or Latin ; as yard, 
garden ; arise, guise; ward, guard ; corn, grain. Of these 
formations we have indeed very numerous instances in 
our common vocabulary. 


ore TS 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE. 

When a man is brought forward for the first time in 
connection with an office of national dignity and impor- 
tance, we naturally desire to learn all we can about his 
life, character, and antecedents. In regard to the gen- 
tleman who, within a few days last past, has been 
confirmed as chief-justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, very little was generally known ; and 
the biographical sketches, so far published, are not al- 
together accurate. The writer has taken pains to ascer- 
tain from authentic sources the most material facts in 
regard to Mr. Waite and his ancestors. They are as 
follows : 

Morrison Remick Waite is the oldest of the eight 
children of the late Chief-Justice Henry Matson Waite, 
of Connecticut, and was born in Lyme, in this State, 
November 29, 1816. He was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1837, in a class which also included William M. 





In the case of some words the old palatal persisted in 
some provincial dialects or in some special uses ; and | 
hence we have two forms of the old word, one having | 
the old palatal and one the new lingual ; the two forms, | 
however, separated in time to different uses. If we| 
take up the dictionary and open to words beginning | 
with s# and then turn to those beginning with s¢ and sk | 
we shall find the most frequent exemplifications of this | 
fact. Compare scabby, shabby ; scale, shale, shell, skull | 


shape, landscape, township ; shear, score; shatter, scatter ; | 


shave, scavenger ; shovel, scoop; shipper, skipper ; shirt, | 
skirt; school, shoal; screw, shrew. 





Evarts, Edwards Pierrepont, Prof. Bénjamin Silliman, 
Jr., and others who since that date have become influ- 
ential and distinguished men. And here it may be 


| noted as a coincidence, that both Mr. Evarts and Mr. 


Pierrepont were urged by their friends with more or 
less zeal upon the president, as proper persons for the 
chief-justiceship ; and the further circumstance that Mr. 
Caleb Cushing (who was nominated, but not confirmed) 
and Mr. Evarts were of counsel with Mr Waite in the 
arbitration at Geneva of the outstanding questiows and 
controversies between the United States and Great 
Britain — such as the so-called Alabama claims, the 
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Northwestern boundary line, the fisheries, commercial 
intercourse and transportation, etc. 

After graduating, Mr. Waite began the study of law 
in his father’s office in Lyme, but finished his studies, 
preparatory to admission to the bar of Ohio, in the of- 
fice of Samuel M. Young, in Maumee City in that State, 
and on his admission, formed a partnership with Mr. 
Young. In 1850, Messrs. Young & Waite removed to 
Toledo, and there continued their law partnership until 
Mr. Waite’s youngest brother Richard (Yale College, 
1853) came to the bar, when the brothers formed a new 
partnership, which has continued to the present time. 

Mr. Waite has quietly and unostentatiously pursued 
his professional labors, growing in influence and power, 
both as a lawyer and as a citizen. He has been gener- 
ally regarded in the law circles of Ohio, for some years, 
as the leading counselor and advocate in the northwest- 
ern part of that State, and as one of the ablest lawyers 
in that section of the Union. His practice has been 
very large and lucrative, and has brought with it an 
ample and honestly acquired fortune. He has steadily 
refused to embark in any of the numerous speculative 
enterprises of recent years, no matter how alluning they 
might be, which have generally resulted in enriching a 
few men at the expense of the many. 

He possesses a kind heart and genial nature, fine so- 
cial qualities, and is reasonably free in the dispensation 
of his bounties. He has not only kept himself from 
personal and social vices, but he is also a man of relig- 
ious principles and associations. 

It is conceded by all who know him that he is a man 
of strict probity and integrity of character, of decided 
convictions, and of courteous and conciliatory manners. 
It is also conceded that he possesses strong and solid 
abilities, and more than average acquirements as com- 
pared with other members of the legal profession in the 
class to which he belongs. It is, moreover, claimed by 
his friends that he is profoundly versed in several of the 
most important branches of the law, and that he is a 
constant and thorough student. It is also stated to.me 
by one who has opportunities of ascertaining the facts 
in the case, that Judge Waite is well informed in his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, and the sciences, and that 
he is a close student of the social, political, and finan- 
cial questions of the day. 

In politics he was a Whig until the formation of the 
present Republican party, with which he has uniformly 
voted. At the same time he is quite free from mere 
partisan feelings. He has never held any political of- 
fice, excepting as a member of the State Legislature in 
the years 1849 and 1850, although often urged to per- 
mit the use of his name as a candidate for the Federal 
Legislature and for other offices.» In 1862 he con- 
sented, at the request of a large and influential portion 
of his party, to run for Congress against James M. Ash- 
ley, the regular nominee of his party in his district. 
The votes cast were nearly equally divided between the 
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two Republican and the one Democratic candidates— 
Mr. Waite receiving in Toledo 2,500 votes, which was 
1,500 in excess of the usual vote of his party in that 
city. It has always been claimed that he was defeated 
by dishonorable means on the part of Ashley’s friends. 

Mr. Waite has several times received the tender of a 
seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of Ohio, but 
he has preferred hitherto to remain at the bar. His 
popularity, gained by the qualities of mind and habits 
of life which he has illustrated among his acquaint- 
ances, is shown not only by the number of votes he re- 
ceived in his canvass for Congress, but in his election 
by the unanimous votes of the electors of Toledo as a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of Ohio, now 
in session, and of which he is the president. 

As is generally known, Mr. Waite was appointed in 
1871 one of the counsel to prepare the case of the Uni- 
ted States, and present the same before the Court of 
Arbitration at Geneva, as provided for in the treaty of 
Washington. 

It is undoubtedly true that the chief burden of the 
case, on the part of the United States, fell upon Mr. 
Cushing ; but if any one will take pains to examine the 
reports of the arguments as recently published by the 
Appletons, as well those arguments submitted orally as 
those submitted in writing, and make inquiries of per- 
sons qualified to give an opinion, he will be satisfied 
that Mr. Waite contributed very materially to the suc- 
cess of the case of the United States, and to the peace- 
ful settlement of long outstanding and bitterly contested 
questions of the greatest moment. 

‘Among his associates Judge Waite has the reputation 
of possessing a vigorous intellect, which readily and 
clearly grasps the facts and law of a case. He hasa 
sound and well-balanced judgment, and a large share of 
practical common sense. He is blessed with robust 
health, is industrious in his habits, and possesses an 
equable temper. ‘These qualities will find ample scope 
and play in his new sphere. There is additional ground 
for satisfaction in believing that as his appointment to 
the chief-justiceship was not prompted by motives of 
party or political policy, he will enter into his office un- 
trammeled by close political alliances, and free from 


the biases and prejudices engendered and fostered by 
party spirit and party contests. 

Judge Waite was married to Miss Amelia C. Warner, 
of Lyme, Conn., September 21, 1840, and they have a 
numerous family of children. 

—Albert H. Hoyt, in Zion’s Herald, 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Intelligence has been received in London of the 
death of Dr. Livingstone in the interior of Africa. He 
died of dysentery while traveling from Lake Bembe to 
Unyanyembe in June last. He had been traveling over 
a partially submerged country, and, after wading four 
days in the water, was seized by the illness of which he 
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died. His body has been embalmed ond is being: con- | sence from English-speaking associates had so affected 
veyed to England ; it will come by the way of Zanzibar. his command of his mother tongue that he found it 
David Livingstone was born at Blantyre Works, near | very difficult to reply to the reception speeches which 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1815, so that at his death he was | greeted him in so many places. In 1857 appeared his 
still under 60 years of age. The family came from the | | « Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa,” 
Hebrides group of islands. At the age of 1o years| which enjoyed great popularity, but no sooner had he 
David was placed in a cotton factory as a “ piecer,” but | seen his work through the press than he sailed, in 
managed in the intervals of his work, and even while | March, 1858, for Quilimane, of which place he had 
engaged in it, to pursue a course of self-instruction | been appointed consul. Soon after landing in Africa, 
quite extended for one of his years. Adding an attend-| he started on a new expedition up the Zambesi river 
ance upon an evening school, he picked up a knowedge | with a party of scientific men. Other trips rapidly fol- 
of Latin and Greek, and of various branches of natural | lowed, in one of which, made in 1871, Livingstone and 
science. He continued to devote his means to his edu- | his party were attacked by a native tribe with poisoned 
cation after he was promoted to be a cotton spinner, in | arrows, and he was severely wounded. His wife, who 
his rgth year. At this time, conceiving the idea of had accompanied him on many of these dangerous en- 
going to China as a medical missionary, he attended | terprises, died on the river Shrie, in Africa, in 1861. 
medical and divinity lectures at the University of Glas-| In 1864 he was again in England, but, as on his former 
gow during the winter, resuming mill work in the sum- | visit, stayed only long enough to give to the world his 
mer vacation. Having been admitted a licentiate of report of discoveries, and then prepared for resuming 
the faculty of physicians of Glasgow, he was about to them. 
sail for China under the auspices of the London Mis-| His most important expedition was the one which 
sionary Society, when the breaking out of the war be- death has now terminated. He left Zanzibar on the gth 
tween Great Britain and China frustrated his design, | ‘of March, 1866, for an exploration of the river Rovuma 
and he turned his attention to South Africa, then the | and the great lake country of Central Africa, his great 
scene of the labors of Rev. Robert Moffat, and after | object being to unite the magnificent discoveries of late 
taking further theological instruction, embarked in| years and determine the limits and connections of the 
1840 for Cape Town, which he reached after a three | three great lakes which reach from 14° south to 2° 
months’ voyage. He proceeded into the interior, and | north latitude, flowing to the sea by the Zambesi and 
passed several years at Kruman and other places, study- | Nile at the two extremities, but with an intermediate 
ing the language and customs of the natives, intending | space, as yet unknown. He also hoped to do some- 
to establish himself among the Bakwains, a tribe of the! thing to diminish and finally end the present East Afri- 
Bechuanas. In 1843 he removed to Mabotsa, where can slave trade, by pioneering the way which might lead 
he founded a missionary station, laboring there and at/ to lawful commerce. For a long time he was not heard 
Kelobeng, about fifty miles further north, for the next} from. At length reports of his death, very circumstan- 
six years. !tial, were received, which were generally credited, ex- 
In 1849, Dr. Livingstone began the series of explor- | cept by a few scientific men. Other reports served to 
ing expeditions which have since given him a world- | discredit the first, and to keep alive the hope of his 
wide reputation, by starting, with two English gentle- | friends. The manner in which the problem was solved 
men, upon a trip to Lake Ngami, over the Bakalihari| by Stanley is familiar to all. He brought the news not 
desert, by a route which had been regarded as almost! only that Livingstone was alive and well, but that he 
insuperable in its obstacles. They were the first Euro- had dispelled the mystery of ages by clearing up the 
peans that had actually visited that sheet of water, | question of the sources of the Nile, substantially if not 
which till then had only been known through native re- _in detail. ‘To complete the work thoroughly, however, 
ports. ‘The next year Livingstone repeated the trip, in- was the indomitable intention of the veteran, and noth- 
tending to continue his journey still further northward, | ing could induce him to return to civilized life till he 
but was prevented by the prevalence of fever and flies. ! should have accomplished his object. For this he lin- 
In 1851, he and Mr. Oswell, one of his previous trav- _gereda year or two longer in Africa, and now death has 
eling companions, again started for the north, and suc-! overtaken him before his -— life: work was completed. 
ceeded in reaching the great river Zambesi, flowing in | Pn ee a eee 


* 





the center of southern Africa. During the next five | 

; : : . EXTRACTS F : 
years he continued his explorations in various direc- | rer oy pee remr 
tions, traveling over gooo miles, mostly over routes! x SCIENCE, 


previously untrodden by European foot. At the close | This is to be considered because we have certaitily 
of the year 1856, he returned to England, where the! come to a time in which the educated mind is tending 
fame of his discoveries had preceded him, and where he | to fall off from the teachings of the pulpit. I do not 
was welcomed by all classes, and especially by scien-| know how far, in the country districts and in the quieter 
tific men, in the most flattering manner. His long ab-' towns, the educated feeling has let go of religion, as it 
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has been hitherto taught in the churches ; but I am con- 
fident that in our large cities and centers, and particu- 
larly in circles of artists, of scientists, and of literary 
men, there is an essential unclasping of the mind in 
this respect; and we hear thousands of men saying, 
“The pulpit has had its day ; these old-fashioned doc- 
trines have no more juice in them; and, according to 
the great principle of evolution, we have so far grown 
that at last the whole world is becoming man’s text-book, 
and the minister ought to preach to his people the great 
elements of physical life and health, the great sociolog- 
ical laws, the great civil laws, and the great laws of po- 
litical economy.” In short, there are many men who 
would teach you that now, in the light that has been 
growing through the ages, the time in which science is 
to be the savior of the world, that the minister should 
be its instrument, and that the pulpit should be the 
place where it is taught, in its relations to life and 
duty. 

Far be it from me to undervalue science, which I be- 
lieve to be one of the revelations of God in this world. 
The heavens declare his glory, and the earth shows his 
hand-work ; and if rightly understood, and reverently 
observed, they lead us back to God ; but physical sci- 
ence has not in it the power to develop spirituality in 
man. When taught only upon this lower plane of 
knowledge—namely, the knowledge which they can see, 
and hear, and smell, and taste, and handle—men can 
never become spiritual, They may have some slight 
impetus through the imagination in that direction—for 
even scientists are beginning to say that in science 
there must be a sphere for the imagination ; but those 
profgunder depths of man, out of which come self-ab- 
negation and sublime enthusiasm, those powers which 
lead a man to sacrifice himself, to live joyfully without 
joy, to have bread without wheat, to have light without 
vision, to be powerful by the world that is unseen and 
the God that is invisible, to have a life supreme, dom- 
inating over other lives—these you can never find on 
the plane of mere sensuous knowledge. As an auxil- 
iary, material science is invaluable, but it touches man 
only in the lower sphere of life, and never exalts him 
into that higher realm upon which he may enter as a 
Christian. 

GREAT PREACHERS. 

The Bible is the preacher’s book, not only because of 
these things, but because in its latter stages you have 
the pattern preachers portrayed. Paul, for instance, I 
consider the greatest of preachers. He was a man who 
used his whole life-force in behalf of his fellows, to im- 
bue them with the truth, and with motives for seeking a 
higher development, and for striving after salvation. 
He was a man who put all the resources of his genius 
at the disposal of those ‘who were about him. He was 
unmatched in Jewish education. He had an extraor- 
dinary wealth of tenderness. Though he had great 
susceptibility and great pride, yet he carried himself 





with great humility among the discordant elements 
which surrounded him. Next to Christ, I like to look 
at this man Paul, and contemplate his character and his 
work, Indeed, he walked almost a Christ among men, 
How various were his talents! How admirable was his 
employment of them! What a similarity there was be- 
tween his sensibility and tenderness, and the simplicity, 
and sweetness, and gentlenéss, and quiet majesty of 
Christ. Paul, being proud, was sensitive to all men’s 
thoughts, so that, as he declared, he died daily. And 
he often refers to himself in his writings, ‘There is not 
a letter of his that does not indite his consciousness of 
what he suffered, or felt, or did; Zgv, blessed Ego— 
made blessed everywhere throughout his writings! This 
was the man who was willing to spend and be spent, 
What is more matchless than this declaration : 

“T will very gladly spend and be spent for you, though 
the more abundantly I love you, the less I be laved,” 

This man, who knew nothing but to throw a blaze of 
light upon the cold, and hard, and selfish natures about 
him ; this man, who came to men in the dark Roman 
Empire as May winds and summer breezes come to un- 
lock the frozen soil everywhere, and to bring warmth to 
vegetation—this noble man is the model of preachers ; 
and whoever drinks in his spirit has his armory full, 
needs no other weapons, and is complete in his equip- 
ment, 

THE BIBLE—ITS WEALTH OF MATERIAL. 

In the natural world we never find tools ready made, 
we never find implements constructed for our use, we 
never find machines varied and complicated, with which 
to carry on the processes of life ; but we find iron in 
the earth, out of which to make these things. We 
never find, in the natural world, knives and lancets to 
our hand ; but we find there the ore out of which the 
steel is made for their. manufacture. In the natural 
world we find the raw material for the supply of our 
physical wants: and it is our business to take this raw 
material and work it up. 

Now, the Word of God is filled full of material for 
philosophy, but there is no philosophy in it, It is filled 
full of material for constructing a theory of human 
life, but there is no theory of human life init. It is 
full of material for ethics, but there is no system of eth- 
ics laid down in it. It does not contain a prescribed 
system. On the same principle that it is said to a man 
in the natural world, “ Work or starve, dig or go with- 
out iron,” it is said to him in the Word of God, “There 
is nothing prepared for you here.” The Bible is a 
great book stored with much that is beautiful and valu- 
able, and which men can gain by digging it, as iron 
from a mine, but in no other way. 

The Bible, then, while it is in analogy with the de- 
velopment of God’s providence in every other sphere, 
has this advantage, that it is a book which aims at the 
level of every man’s understanding. Qut of it can be 
formed rules and schemes for the conduct of life as 
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from the wool on a sheep’s back you can form a gar- 
ment. You can shear the wool ; then with deft fingers 
on the wheel, you can draw the thread out a thousand 
times longer than it grew; then you can twist it and 
dye it with colors that it never had before; then you 
can put it into the loom, whose shuttles swing back and 
forth almost like intelligent messengers, and make the 
fabric ; and then you can fashion it into a garment. 
This garment did not grow on the sheep’s back ; but all 
the way along it has been in the workshop of the hu- 
man brain. It was man that made it, although the 
material out of which it was made came from the 
sheep. 


—From Henry Ward Beecher’s Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


CATCHING COLD. 


Catching cold (somebody has said) is “as easy as 
lying,” but to explain the pathology thereof is by no 
means so readily done. In fact, until the recent re- 
searches of Dr. Rosenthal, whose work on the sub- 
ject is attracting much notice in Europe, almost noth- 
ing was known about it except the fact that the ailments 
popularly ascribed to “cold” are liable to occur after 
the body, or some part of it, has been suddenly chilled, 
that is, cooled below the normal temperature. There 
are two factors concerned in this cooling process: the 
nature of the external medium—such as air and water— 
in contact with the body, and the condition of the 
blood- vessels. 

Dry air has very little power to abstract heat, if it be 
still ; but a slight wind, from the constant contact of 
fresh particles of cold air on the surface of the body, 
soon carries off its heat. If there is much moisture 
combined, the chilling effect reaches its maximum. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is not so much the absolute 
lowness of temperature which gives rise to colds, as 
sudden changes from a higher to a lower. 
of this was not understood until Dr. Rosenthal ex- 
plained it. When the surface of a healthy animal is ex- 
posed to cold, the cutaneous vessels contract, and by 
thus confining the blood to the interior of the body, 
prevent its cooling, and preserve the temperature of the 
vital organs, unless the application of cold be continued 
for a considerable time. This is not the case, however, 
when the animal has been previously exposed to warmth. 
The cutaneous vessels become paralyzed by the heat, 
and remain dilated even after the heat has been applied. 
The blood is thus exposed over a large surface and be- 
comes repidly cooled, even though the temperature of 
the surrounding medium is not very low. 

In Rosenthal’s experiments, animals were kept from 
97 to 104 degrees F. The temperature of the animals 
themselves quickly rose during their confinement to 111 
or 113 degrees. After their removal, it not only sank 
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ing apparatus fell to 96.8 degrees, and remained at that 
for several days, although the room in which it was kept 
was moderately warm. Confinement in a close office, 
hot theater, or crowded ball-room, will have a similar 
effect on man. From such places people pass out into 
the cool open air, or sometimes even purposely station 
themselves in a draught. The blood, which is coursing 
through the dilated vessels of every part of the surface, 
is rapidly cooled, and, on its return to the internal or- 
gans, cools them much more quickly than it could have 
done had the person simply been exposed to cold with- 
out dilation of the vessels by previous waimth. Ro- 
senthal lays much stress on the great effect of sudden 
cooling in bringing on a cold, the sudden change in the 
temperature of the blood producing an irritating effect, 
and inducing inflammation in any weak organ in a way 
that a gradual alteration would not do. It would seem, 
however, that the alteration must be from a temperature 
above to one below the normal temperature of the blood, 
and not a mere reduction from one considerably above 
or one below the normal to one at or near it. 

When much heated, we may stand for a short time in 
a cool atmosphere with impunity ; but if we stand long 
enough to produce a shiver, we run a great risk of 
catching cold. The fact that it is more dangerous to sit 
for a long time in wet clothes, appears to indicate that 
a considerable and more gradual cooling, such as may 
then occur, will produce similar effects to a slight cool- 
ing suddenly effected by exposure to a cold draught 
after being in a chill. Inflammation may be partly 
due to the effect of cold on the tissues themselves, 
and partly to the congestion which will oecur in some 
parts when the blood is driven out of others by the. con- 
traction of their vessels. Rosenthal is inclined to as- 
cribe the chief power to the former cause. Everybody 
knows the beneficial effects of cold baths, cold spong- 
ing, etc.,in “hardening” persons, as it is termed, so 
that they are ready to face almost any weather and to 
endure sudden changes of temperature without injury. 
Rosenthal considers that the frequent application of 
cold water or cool air increases the tone of the cutane- 
ous vessels, so that they do not become so much relaxed 
by heat as to be unable to contract with sufficient force 
when necessary. The power of regulating the temper- ~ 
ature is thus preserved, and the person prevented from — 


catching cold. —Journal of Chemistry. 


THE MECHANISM OF THE BRAIN. 


Our consciousness, as you know, ceases during sleep. 
It is well nigh proved that it is through an arrest of ac- 
tivity. Sleep does not appear through a mere cessa- 
tion of activity, but it is through something active | 
that sleep is caused. The idea that sleep depends on 
the contraction of the blood vessels of the brain, which 


to the normal temperature, but even below it, so that an | has been put forward in England, and here, is absolutely 
animal which was from 108 to 111 degrees in the warm- ! false ; for it has been shown, on the contrary, that when ~ 
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they are dilated sleep can take place as well as_ before. 
Convulsions can also be stopped, for they are a morbid 
phenomenon due to a certain condition of the cells. A 
negro, whose master had convulsions, through an affec- 
tion of the spinal cord, which lasted five or six minutes 
at a time, so that he could not be dressed, made the ob- 
servation one day that by pressing upon the big toe the 
convulsions ceased ; so that afterwards whenever he 
dressed him, he simply performed that act and kept his 
master still. 

In acase published by Abercrombie, which is very 
important as showing that the disease must have exist- 
ed a long time before death, a lady—who had previously 
somé trouble with her sight and had had attacks re- 
sembling certain forms of epilepsy, but was at this time 
apparently in good health—passed the evening with her 
friends and appeared in excellent spirits, but the same 
night died. The left side of her brain was found so 
diseased as to establish the fact that it had been so for 
a long time. Thus, with this lady, one side of the 
brain had performed all the functions that are usually 
attributed to that organ. We sometimes find that the 
reverse is true—that a very slight irritation may produce 
intense symtoms, and produce the freshest variety of 
them, while in a considerable disease we see slight in- 
dications. We find, thus, that there is no relation be- 
tween the symptoms and the seat of the disease itself. 
There are cases showing that diseases in the brain can 
disappear through what might cause disease of the 
brain, as in the case of a lunatic who was accident- 
ally cured by getting his cranium broken from the blow 
of another lunatic. We must admit that the two sides 
of the brain are completely alike in their functions, and 
that one of the two alone is entirely sufficient to per- 
form the functions attributed to both. I can show you 
that the present mode of education develops only one 
half the brain. It is a very great mistake we commit 
in. not teaching our children to make use of the two 
sides of the body indifferently. We write with one 
hand—we should learn to use both. We make use of 
one side of the body for a great many things, especially 
in gestures. It is a great pity, because in developing 
certain sides of the body we develop certain sides of 
the brain, and it would be a great gain if we had two 
brains to work with. In that case we would not then 
be deprived of the power of speech through disease of 
the brain, for we could use the unaffected side. It is 
just so with the body. 

The theory has been received alfhost universally for a 
long time and is yet admitted, that the mind, when act- 
ing to produce a voluntary movement, performs just the 
same thing that the pianist does on the piano in mak- 
ing his fingers run on the keys ; that in the same way, 
by striking certain fibers of the brain, the will produces 
the voluntary movements. It is considered also that 
the mind, as the recipient of sensations, is very much 
like a hotel-keeper, who knows, when a bell is struck, 





such prolongation of the fibers from the muscles all 
over the body tothe brain. Two facts, I think, show, 
it: one consists in showing that the number of fibers 
by which the brain communicates with the body is so 
extremely small compared with the number of move- 
ments we can perform ; in the same way the variety of 
sensations implies an immense number of them, and 
there is no possibility of such a number of them exist- 
ing in the upper part of the spinal cord ; another argu- 
ment is that there are many cases on record by which 
the bond of. union between the spinal cord and the rest 
of.the body was in a great measure destroyed—one- 
tenth of it existing in some cases—and still the move- 
ments were performed more or less completely, and the 
sensations were transmitted to the sensorium almost as 
perfectly as in health ; so that a very few fibers uniting 
the brain with the spinal cord are still sufficient for com- 
munication between the brain and the body. 

A startling fact was discovered in Paris a long time 
ago, that one part of the left side of the brain seems to 
be the seat of the faculty of expressing ideas by speech, 
I believe it does not belong to that part. I would not 
say. that a person who is educated to employ indiffer- 
ently both sides of the body would thereby develop both 
sides of the brain as regards the mental power, but that 
is very likely to be the case. The faculty of sight 
seems to have a better proof of a seat in the brain than 
the faculty of speech. There are two organs in con- 
nection with the optic nerve. The greatest variety of 
effect may be produced by irritation of any part of the 
optic bands, as they are called, and there is no conclu- 
sion to be drawn from those facts but this: that an ir- 
ritation existing in one-half of the brain at the place 
where one of the optic nerves penetrated, a disease 
there can either produce the loss of sight in one eye or 
the other eye, or both eyes, or one-half of either eye or 
each eye ; and still more are cases showing that a dis- 
ease in that place may not produce any alteration at all 
in the sight, and one nerve only is enough for the sight 
of two eyes. This is in perfect harmony with the theory 
that one-half of the brain is good for all the functions 
of two sides of the brain. 

It has been considered that certain parts of the brain 
have the power of acting upon certain parts of the 
body. This localization is the greatest attempt at dem- 
onstration of the view of certain physiologists that has 
yet been made. My assistant and pupil has just pub- 
lished in France a system of researches establishing 
that the means employed by Ferrier were quite inappli- 
cable and untrustworthy. Ferrier applied galvanism, 


and paid no attention to the fact that the current was 
distributed over other parts than those he wished to be 
acted upon, so that there was a great variety of effects 
on the nerves of the base of the brain. The base of 
the brain certainly has a great variety of action over 
certain muscles, but the seat of the will has not that 
power, — —From a Lecture by Dr, Brown-Sequard, 
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We make a great mistake if we overlook the active ele- 
ment in play, and children and grown persons must not 
get their sport too easily, nor enfeeble themselves by 
sedentary amusements. Here the important distinction 
of the active and passive voice opens upon us. In base- 
ball, in cricket, in billiards, in bowling, and in quoits 
and foot-ball, there is wholesome stir of the limbs and 
the blood, and also good exercise for the perceptions 
and judgment. Spinning the top and flying the kite, 
playing marbles and battledoor, are milder sports, yet 
they have their use for the mind as well as the body, 
and they have a place in physical education too important 
to allow any sensible man to despise them. We tend 
generally very much, however, away from these outdoor 
active plays, and we like to get our amusement as easily 
as possible, with the least loss of time, or cost of effort. 
Hence the great prevalence of the sitting plays, the 
sedentary recreations. These are of various kinds, ac- 
cording as they quicken the perceptions and the under- 
standing at the table, as in the case of draughts, or 
backgammon, or the less objectionable forms of card- 
playing ; as in the case of riddles, and charades, and 
conundrums, they stir the wits; or in the play of girls 
with dolls and puppets, which start the fancy ; or, lastly, 

in the games of chance, that move hope and fear with- 

out calling out any worthy action of mind or heart, and 
which are of doubtful service even in their mildest 
forms, so ready are they to encourage the accursed pas- 
sion for gaming. Now we certainly need to bring out 
the more active class of plays, and men of business and 
the professions would be much better every way, if they 
would keep up the usages and the spirits of their youth 
by going with their children and young people to the 
base-ball ground, or the bowling-alley. It is the merest 
drivel to speak of any of these wholesome sports as 
bad because they are sometimes abused. A billiard- 
table and a bowling-alley are no more evil in themselves 
than a dining-room, or a bath-house, for each of these 
may and has been perverted to monstrous corruptions. 
It is becoming a very practical question, how far the 
active sports should become so intense and _per- 
sonal as to excite emulation, and influence partisanship, 
as is so often the case with our rowing-matches and 
ball-playing. Here a second distinction, based upon 
emulation and its absence, presents itself. Too often 
these contests cease to be plays, and when the victory 
secures either a valuable prize or a substantial honor, 
the sport is to serious a business, and sometimes it 
brings health and even peace of mind into peril. It is 


fun to see Harvard and Yale, or Oxford and Cambridge 
rowing for the mastery, but the brave. fellows who are 
straining their muscles to win the day for their color are 
not especially jolly, and no work is harder than theirs. 
Young men must, indeed, be manly, and not mind 
roughing it sometimes, and the boat-race is of a piece 


with the scramble of life, and one must not be over- 
dainty in play when we are to try our hand and take 
our chance in the rough and tumble of the world. It 
is best, however, to give to manly plays as much genial- 
ity and harmony as possible. We cannot ask young 
men, indeed, to be content with dancing all the time 
with ladies in sympathetic round and party regulation. 
Nor can we hope to confine them to the routine of the 
gymnasium and its feats of turning and climbing. .Mil- 
itary sports meet their active temper very well, and 
marching and countermarching, with banners and music, 
are better and more friendly exercise than the everlast- 
ing fight for supremacy, whether with the oar, or the 
foot-ball, or the cricket-bat. It is well to calm the 
pulses of youth, and even of children, by adding plays 
of representation to active sports, and a finer quality of 
fellowship goes with hearing music, seeing tableaux and 
pictures, walking in the fields, or rowing or sailing quietly 
amidst pleasing scenery, or joining in a social party 
with its constant change of scenes and persons and 
recreations. We ought to make more of this style of 
amusement, and try to refine and dignify the love of 
fun in our young people by more taste and beauty. 
—Dr. Samuel Osgood, in Harper’s Magaziné, 








Tue Tauipat Patm.—The strangest of all the palms 
we saw was the talipat, so called from the Bali word ¢a/i- 
join, a priest; and the name was originally derived 
from the fact that the sacred fans used by Booddhist 
priests in their religious ceremonies are formed of its 
leaves. This fan is a prescribed item of clerical cus- 
tom, and no conscientious Booddhist priest ever appears 
without this long-handled fan held directly in front of 
his face, to prevent the sacred countenance from coming 
in contact with anything unclean. The sacred book of 
the Booddhists and Brahmins are also written on the 
talipat palm leaves, as are many of their historical 
records and scientific works. This mammoth tree 
sometimes reaches the height of nearly two hundred feet, 
and its trunk the circumference of twelve feet. It lives 
to the age of nearly a century, but blossoms only a 
single time during the whole period of its existence. 
The flower, some thirty feet in length, bursts with a 
loud explosion at maturity, and in dying scatters the 
seed that are to produce the next generation of trees. 
A single leaf will sometimes measure forty feet in cir- 
cumference ; and it is no unusual sight on the Malabar 
coast, where storms are so fierce aud sudden, to see 
ten or fifteen men finding shelter in a boat over which is 
spread a single palm leaf, which effectually shields all 
from both wind and rain. When the storm has sub- 
sided the huge leaf may be folded up like a lady’s fan, 
and is so light as to be readily carried by a man undef 
one arm. The talipdt never grows wild, it is said, as do 
most of the other palms; and it reaches its greatest 
perfection in the Island of Ceylon. All that I ever 





met with were under cultivation, being tended and | 
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nursed with the utmost care. Indeed, half a dozen tal- 
ipat palm trees are a fortune in themselves, the leaves 
being very profitable as merchandise, while a crop may 
be gathered every year during a long life, and then the 
tree be of sufficient value to be bequeathed to the heirs 


of the owner. 
—‘ Fruits and Flowers of the Tropics,” Lippincott’s Mag. 








Tue Great TELESCOPE AT WASHINGTON.—Amer- 
icans may now congratulate themselves on possessing 
what is probably the most powerful telescope in exis- 
tence, or that has ever been constructed. The instru- 
ment is the one recently mounted by the makers, Alvan 
Clark & Sons, at the United States Naval Observatory 
in Washington, at an expense of $44,000. It is a so- 
called refractor, whose object-glass, or principal lens, is 
twenty-six inches in diameter, while its steel tube is 
thirty-four feet long ; but so admirably poised is it upon 
its axis that the pressure of the finger is sufficient to 
turn it in any direction, and a clock work, driven by a 
small water-wheel, causes it to follow the motion of the 
heavens with perfect precision. ‘The raw material, of 
which the lenses are constructed, was furnished by 
Chance & Co., of Birmingham, England, the only glass- 
makers in the world who have succeeded in producing 
perfect discs of such magnitude, and they only after 
many disheartening failures. In all other respects, the 
instrument is entirely American, and reflects the highest 
honor upon the opticians who accomplished, in two 
years, a work for which their contract allowed them 
four—and that not by any “ scamping” of the work, for 
the new instrument satisfies perfectly every test to which 
it has been subjected, and is pronounced by the most 
competent judges, after a three months’ trial, to be of 
an excellence almost as unusual as its magnitude. In- 
deed, Mr. Clark himself inserted as a condition in the 
contract a test of such extreme severity that we imagine 
comparatively few who knew about the matter, supposed 
he would succeed in satisfying it fully ; but he did. It 
was this—that with the new instrument he should be 
able to read a table of logarithms 26 times as far as 
with the most perfect attainable telescope of one inch 
aperture. 








THE CominGc TRANsIT oF VeNUS.—At the Green- 
wich Observatory a very ingenious little apparatus has 
been constructed in order to train the assistants in pho- 
tographing the transit of Venus. It consists of a mir- 
ror placed upon a heliostat that represents the sun, so 
that whenever there is sunshine the model is as bright 
and luminous as the orb of day itself. Traveling in 
front of this light is a strip of glass carrying a tiny disk 
of platinum to represent Venus, and this is made to 
move by clockwork along the same path that the planet 
will take across the sun’s disk. Viewed by a telescope 
from below the sun, the planet and the rate of motion 
ate exactly the same as the original will appear to our 








observers in December, 1874. It is furnished with a 
tell-tale attachment that points out mistakes in faulty ob- 
servations. Photo-astronomers will practice on this 
model until thoroughly conversant with the nature of the 
work to be performed. 

M. Janssen’s method for photographing the transit of 
Venus is as follows: The photographic plate is in the 
form of a disk, fixed upon a plate which rotates upon an 
axis parallel to that of the telescope. Before it is 
placed another disk, forming a screen in which is a small 
aperture, in order to limit the photographic action to 
the edge of the sun. The plate which carries the sen- 
sitive disk has 180 teeth, and is placed in communica- 
tion with an escapement apparatus actuated by an elec- 
tric current. At each record the pendulum of a clock 
interrupts the current and the plate turns one tooth, so 
that at each second a fresh portion of the plate is ex- 
posed. ‘Thus in as many seconds 180 images of the sun 
and the planet can be obtained. When the series re- 
lating to the first contact is obtained, the plate is with- 
drawn and another substituted, which gives the second 
contact, and so on for the four. 








CriticisM By YouNG Men.—The worst thing a young 
man can do, who wishes to educate himself zxstheti- 
cally, according to the form of nature, is to begin crit- 
icising, and cultivating the barren graces of the m#/ ad- 
mirari. This maxim may be excusable in a worn-out 
old cynic, but is intolerable in the mouth of a hopeful 
young man. There is no good to be looked for from a 
youth who, having done no substantial work of his own, 
sets up a business of finding fault {with other people’s 
work, and calls this practice of finding fault criticism. 
The first lesson that a young-man has to learn is not to 
find fault, but to perceive beauties. All criticism wor- 
thy of the name is the ripe fruit of combined intellect- 
ual insight and long experience. I have said that the 
sublime and beautiful in nature and art are the natural 
and healthy food of the zsthetical faculties. The com- 
ical and humorous are useful in only a subsidiary way. 
It is a great loss to a man when he cannot laugh ; but a 
smile is useful especially in enabling us lightly to shake 
off the incongruous, not in teaching us to cherish it. 
Life is an earnest business, and no man was ever made 
great or good by a diet of broad grins. The grandest 
humor, such as that of Aristophanes, is valuable only 
as the seasoning of the pudding and the spice of the 
pie. No one feeds on mere pepper or vanilla. 

~—Professor Blackie, 











TueE following is a condensed statement of a recent 
review of the Rev. Dr. Haughton’s experiments regard- 
ing the muscular force exerted by the human heart. 
The heart is composed of innumerable muscular fibres, 
arranged like two balls of twine, each with a cavity in 
its centre, and both completely enveloped in a third 
ball. These fibres are, however, not continuous, as in 
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the case of twine wound on a ball, but work independ- 
ently. By calculating the force exerted by these fibres, 
when either contracted or extended, and expressing the 
result in “ foot-tons”"—that is, in the force required to 
lift a ton to the hight of one foot—it appears that the 
daily work of the left ventricle alone, which lifts at each 
stroke three ounces of blood through a height of 9,923 
feet, is equal to 89,706 foot-tons. Estimating the rela 
tive power of the right ventricle to that of the left, in 
the proportion of five to thirteen, the total daily work 
of both is equal to 124,208 foot-tons. Although the 
average weight of the heart is but 9.36 ounces, the work 


done by it in a given time exceeds that accomplished by 
all the other muscles exercised in a boat-race during the 
same period. Helmholtz, the German physicist, proved 
that the heart could raise its own weight 20,280 feet 
in an hour, while the best locomotive engine could only 
raise its own weight 2,700 feet in the same time. An 
active climber, with the full exercise of all the needed 
muscles, can only accomplish 9,000 feet in nine hours, 
or one twentieth the work done by the heart. 








Prorrssor AGassiz, at the opening of the Anderson 
School of Natural History, after a few modest words, 
felicitously suited to put all their minds into fellowship, 
said, tenderly and with touching frankness, “I think we 
have need of help. I do not feel that I can call on any 
one here to ask a blessing for us. I know I would not 
have anybody pray for us at this moment. I ask you 
for a moment to pray for yourselves.” Upon this the 
great scientist—in an age in which so many other great 
scientists have concluded that praying is quite an un- 
scientific and very useless proceeding—bowed his head 
reverently ; his pupils and friends did the same ; and 
there, in a silence that was very beautiful, each spirit 
was free to crave of the Great Spirit the blessing that 
was needed. For our own part, it seems to us that this 
scene of Agassiz and his pupils with heads bowed in 
silent prayer for the blessing of the God of Nature to 
be given to that school then opened for the study of 
Nature, is a spectacle for some great artist to spread 
out worthily upon canvas, and to be kept alive in the 
memory of mankind. What are coronations, royal 
pageants, the parade of armies, to a scene like this? 
It heralds the coming of the new heavens and the new 
earth—-the golden age when Nature and Man shall be 


reconciled, and the conquests of truth shall supersede 
the conquests of brute force. 








Dr. ScHLosser, of Holland, has found that his own 
countrymen are the largest consumers of coffee in the 
world, and, next to them, the Belgians. In England, 
the annual consumption of coffee by each person is one 
and one-eighth pounds ; In France, two and one-half ; 


in Germany, four; in Denmark, five and one-half; in 
Switzerland, six ; in the United States, seven ; in Bel- 
gium, eight and one-half ; in Holland, ten and one-half. 
It is to be considered, however, that the English are no- 
toriously a tea-drinking people, preferring it to coffee, 
not only for the evening meal, but for breakfast as well. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE are again called upon to mourn the loss of 
a strong man and of a much valued friend. The 
death of Dr. Edward Walter Hatch, Superintend- 
ent of the State Reform School at Meriden, has 
bereaved and afflicted the whole State. If there 
was aman in the State who, by reason of enor- 
mous physical and mental energy, put forth with 
apparently the minimum amount of wear and tear 
possible, promised more than any other man to live 
a long life beyond this, the day of his prime, it 
was Dr. Hatch. Yet almost without warning he 
is gone. 

Dr. Hatch possessed a rare combination of qual- 
ities which made him to be most highly respected 
as a public officer, and thoroughly endeared to all 
who enjoyed his acquaintance. He was to a large 
extent, in his peculiar work, a public educator ; and 
as such a master. He knew how to conquer the 
most stubborn outcast boy, by irrepressible yet 
gentle means. He subdued and controlled, not so 
much by the external application of force, as by 
the developing of latent manhood and self-respect. 
One of the most merry of companions, he was yet 
a deep thinker, a consummate organizer, a broad 
philanthropist, a hearty, outspoken Christian. By 
his presence and addresses he showed a lively in- 
terest in educational gatherings, and was a warm 
friend to the Normal School. At the critical time, 
when the reorganization of the Normal School was 
in its incipient stages, he gave the enterprise his 
hearty sympathy and support. Sadly shall we 
miss the warm-hearted grasp and the genial pres- 
ence of this truly great man. 

This is the second great sorrow of this year. 
Capron and Hatch! Who will fill their places ? 








WE expressed a regret in a late number, that State 
superintendents of education had neglected, for the 
most part, to give that consideration to Dr. Edwin 
Leigh’s phonotypic system which it seems to de- 
serve, We are glad to learn from Dr. Leigh that 
Superintendent W. H. Ruffner of Virginia has taken 
a decided interest in it, from the reports of Hon. W. 
T. Harris and others as to its practical workings. 
Mr. Ruffner has spoken favorably of the system in 
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his journal ( 7he Educational Fournal of Virginia), 
and has earnestly recommended its adoption in the 
Richmond and Petersburg schools. Hon. Thomas 
W. Bicknell, Superintendent of Schools in Rhode 
Island, has also shown considerable interest in the 
matter. It may also be mentioned that Mr. C. C. 
Rounds, Principal of the State Normal School at 
Farmington, Maine, has taken earnestly hold of this 
system, and has been the first to introduce it into 
the State. 








In respect to the noticing and punishing of mis- 
demeanors in the school-room, counsels, to all ap- 
pearances diametrically opposite, are often given by 
leading educators. Thus we not unfrequently hear 
it said by teachers or superintendents of high au- 
thority that it is a masterly policy in the school- 
room, while noticing every little circumstance and 
action, to pass over many things without seeming 
to notice them. Directly on the heels of this state- 
ment, others of equal experience and ability will, 
perhaps, declare that the great secret of successful 
discipline is to nip every irregularity in the bud,— 
to check, promptly, the very first risings of evil. 
Both of these counsels are, in fact, correct; their 
oppositeness is due only to the condensed, unquali- 
fied character of the statements. 

If insubordination, idleness, inattention, or mis- 
chief of any kind is to be overcome at all in the 
school-room, it must be in its very incipiency. To 
pretend not to notice a misdemeanor, or to leave it 
unnoticed, from any timidity or hesitation to under- 
take its suppression ; to refrain from prompt disci- 
plining of the mischief with a vague hope that it 
will die out of itself, that it will not be repeated so 
often as to become unbearable, or because it will 
annoy you less to let it go on, than to tackle it,—all 
these are the trademarks of a teacher seriously weak 
on the side of discipline. 

On the other hand, it does not at all follow that 
words of instant discovery, and reproof, and that 
penalties shall follow thick and fast through all the 
exercises of the school-room, upon every separate 
case of misdemeanor. It is rather a sign of rough, 
uncultivated, though a brave and honest teacher, to 
be blurting out his displeasure with undeviating 
regularity at the least appearance of evil, very much 
as the strutting turkey-cock breaks forth with in- 
stant vehemence at every cat-call. The teacher of 
the cultivated, well-rounded type will use a little 
more quiet diplomacy—a little more continence of 
reproof without any less firmness. He will not pre- 
tend not to see the misdemeanor ; indeed, though 





not after the manner ofa spy, he will particularly 
impress the whole school with the fact that he is 
seeing every wrong thing that is possible for him to 
see, and his vigilance must be such as to justify this 
impression. Yet it is neither necessary nor wise 
to trumpet forth every detection at once. One 
out of several unfortunate results would be that by 
knowing definitely and immediately all the detec- 
tions, the pupils would also know as well the 
numerous escapes from detection, which would 
weaken their fear of the teacher’s eye and also en- 
courage them to try to elude him at other times, 








It is always painful to see a teacher strictly regu- 
lating a school by a set of rules and penalties, care- 
fully devised beforehand to meet every emergency. 
There should be no inflexible laws of the Medes and 
the Persians in the school-room. Such unyielding 
codes, if adopted for anybody, can only be for adults 
—never for tender children. A teacher should not 
be a sovereign making laws for his people—he is 
more in the place of a father holding his loved chil- 
dren strictly to certain general principles of right 
and order, clearly and specifically made known to 
them, but so tenderly studying the natures and cir- 
cumstances as to adopt his discipline delicately to 
every changing phase of childhood. Freddy does 
something which, by a formal application of the 
rules, would secure him a punishment. The me- 
thodical, machine-like disciplinarian would visit him 
with that punishment, crush some very tender sus- 
ceptibilities, and make that heart stubborn to him 
ever afterwards. The fatherly or motherly teacher 
would see that Freddy had been struggling manfully 
to avoid that very fault, that he had only slipped 
into it in an unguarded moment, and that the mor- 
tification of his own conscience and the reproof of 
the instructor's simple look was punishment enough, 
while the omission of any more formal punishment 
would secure the grateful affection of that pupil for 
coming days. 

Especially is a parental and loving discrimina- 
tion needed in mixed schools. For physiological 
reasons, the applications of the rules should be very 
elastic and gentle toward the female pupils. 





WIsDoM AND SKILL IN THE PRIMARY Rooms.— 
Parents and school officers have not yet learned, 
what they ought to have known long ago, that the 
wisest, most experienced, and most skillful teachers 


are needed in those rooms where the deginnings are 


made in the various branches of education. 
Place your boy, just commencing to study Latin, 
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in the hands of a teacher whois at once master of the 
art of teaching, and a consummate Latin and Eng- 
lish scholar, and after a twelvemonth you may, with 
comparative safety, turn him over to the ignorant 
and unskillful teacher. He will take care of him- 
self. He will have laid a foundation which no sub- 
sequent bad teaching can shake. But let the ig- 
norant and unskillful teacher handle him during 
the first six months of his study of Latin, and he 
may receive an injury which will be felt for years, 
and which human effort can never wholly repair. 

Wisdom and skill are still more imperatively de- 
manded in teaching the elements of our own 
mother tongue to tender minds, in drawing out and 
training the observing powers, in developing the 
first ideas of number and quantity, and in prepar- 
ing children for the study of geography. Un- 
speakable weariness and disgust are produced in 
the minds of children, untold injury is done to all 
their intellectual powers, by ignorance and quack- 
ery on the part of those who ¢vtroduce them to the 
various branches of study. 

A young girl, possessed of a modicum of com- 
mon sense, with little education, and no culture, 
aspires to become a primary teacher. She can go 
through with the motions of marching and coun- 
termarching a school ; she is able, with consider- 
able assistance from the Principal or Superintend- 
ent, to keep the necessary records ; she learns how 
to call the children to the classes, and send them 
to their seats in beautiful order ; to bring them to 
their feet at the stroke of the bell, and seat them 
with a wave of the hand. With the snap ofa 
finger or the tap of a pencil she can bring them to 
position, books all put aside, each little form bolt 
upright, arms folded, and “ eyes to the front,” ten 
times in a half day. 

If, in addition to all this, she is mistress of a 
little round of exercises, called “ object-teaching,” 
she certainly will not distrust her own fitness for 
the office of teacher to the /ittle ones, though she 
may be ignorant of the first principles of mental 
development, may be perfectly conscious of her 
inability to teach arithmetic beyond long division, 
and may not be able, without looking in the book, 
to say whether the Ohio or the Thames is the 
longer river. And she will find school officers and 
the community in general very much of her mind. 
Boards of education that would not think of ap- 
pointing her toa third or fourth grade, where she 
would do less evil, do not see the absurdity and 
cruelty of turning her in where she can do the 
most mind-killing, where she can produce mental 





confusion the most inextricable. And so she is 
commissioned for the “ slaughter of the innocents” ; 
the “artificial production of stupidity” becomes 
her trade. 

Here is where intelligent parents should cry out 
for reform. If wisdom, talent, and experience are 
to be had anywhere, let us have them in the lower 
schools. 








J. M. BeLLew, THE ELocutionist.—This gen- 
tleman has recently given one of his attractive en- 
tertainments in our State. Our readers may be 
interested to know some particulars of his style. 
There is certainly much that is excellent in his 
reading, and there is a marked freedom from any thing 
like affectations of the stage, which are distasteful 
to an American audience. The selections which 
form his programme evince a high order of taste 
and culture, and the refinement in the delivery be- 
speaks the gentleman and the scholar. 

But when a man comes before the public as 
“the greatest living elocutionist,” he provokes 
criticism upon all defects which may appear in his 
performance. Notwithstanding his expressive eye, 
under a dark eyebrow, and a magnificent head of 
silvery-white hair, yet his mouth is rather immo- 
bile, and his cheek remains unchanged through all 
the varying passions. He has also a habit of plac- 
ing himself so far to one side, in the different char- 
acters in dialogue, that much of his expressive pow- 
er is lost. In the /ady in Leigh Hunt's “ Glove,” 
the audience is none the wiser for the pantomime 
which directs the lover to leap into the arena, as 
the top of the reader’s head was about all that 
could be seen of him. Mr. Bellew’s action is ex- 
tremely good, graceful, natural, and appropriate. 
His voice is clear, pungent, and expressive, but 
lacks the mellowness which awakens sympathy, 
and is deficient in volume, which gives the highest 
commanding effects. The magnetic power, which 
thrills and controls an audience, appears only to 
that degree which intensely interests and attracts a 
hearing. There is no deficiency in vivacity, and 
what the French call verve, but the melody of his 
expression would be vastly increased if he did not 
confine himself to the changes of about only half 
an octave in the degrees of pitch. His articula- 
tion is refreshingly clear and distinct, and we heart- 
ily wish that all our public speakers might study 
from him the art of opening the mouth. The 
movement of the voice is rather measured, and not 
impulsive enough to give the best effect in some of 
the more expressive passages—we would except, 
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however, the spirited rendering of the action of the 
lover in springing after the glove, and returning— 
in Hunt’s poem. The application of the criticism 
appears more forcibly in such a poem as Brown- 
ing’s, “ How they brought the good news’—the 
movement is certainly too slow to describe that 
impetuous race. So, too, with the ballad of “ Hora- 
tius,”—the slow movement interferes with the effect of 
a vivid description of actual conflict, while the war- 
riors discourse, according to the reading, as calmly 
as ina mess-room. In the “ Bridge of Sighs,” the 
reader sacrifices much of the delicacy and tender- 
ness of the ballad to unsympathetic uses of force, 
as in‘the line, “ Where was her home ?” 

The humorous extracts are given'with excellent 
effect, but the comic is not so native to the in- 
stincts of the reader as the higher ranges of poetic 
fancy. And we say this notwithstanding the inim- 
itably funny after-dinner speeches, and other good 
points in ‘“Cox’s Diary.”  “ Cox,” however, is 
rather too refined in his utterance to represent the 
coarse snob portrayed by Thackeray, and is not 
ITenglish throughout. 

Comparing Mr. Bellew with Mr. Vanderhoff, we 
should consider him in many respects inferior ; nor 
does he possess Murdock’s power and brilliancy of 
expression, while his voice is far inferior to Hib- 
bard’s. 






































































But while we have aimed to make our criticism 
just and thorough, we cannot withhold our desire 
to thank this distinguished gentleman for giving to 
American audiences sucha high-toned and delight- 
ful entertainment as his readings afford. 








F.. T.. R. 
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(ANNALS OF ‘EDUCATION. 

——o 
STAMFORD.—This town is giving the Union 
system a fair trial, and the school committee are 
doing all in their power that the advantages claim- 
ed for it shall be exhibited in practice. The upper 
department of the Centre School was last fgll organ- 
ized as a Town High School. Terms of equal 
length for all the schools, beginning Sept. Ist, and 
ending before the first of July, were decided on. An 
experimental “Course of Study” was set forth by 
the committee for the guidance and instruction of 
the teachers. The list of books in use was revised, 
and greater uniformity secured. As far as possible 
all the teachers who were successful during the past 
year were retained in the same schools. Much of 
course remains to be done, but the working of the 
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GOSHEN.—The Goshen Academy, which was 
organized in the year 1824, will hold its semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary during the present year. Prep- 
arations for this event are now being made, Mr, 
G. W. Cole, the present principal, is a good worker, 
and has a successful school. His pupils are es- 
pecially well-drilled in declamation. Some of the 
district schools in this town have attained to a good 
degree of excellence. The school in the Newcombe 
district, taught by Mr. T. R. Ives, who spent some 
time at the Nermal School, deserves honorable 
mention. This school, with that in the East street 
district under the charge of Mr. J. D. Barton, and 
the Academy, have held “spelling schools ” during 
the winter. These are very popular. Both old and 
young attend, and are greatly profited. Probably 
their success is chiefly owing to the teachers who 
have them in charge. 


GREENVILLE—The School Visitor reports 
the Public School in an excellent condition, under 
the efficient supervision of Mr. Bishop, who seems 
to have adopted as his own the motto of the Prus- 
sian School Counsellor, “I promised God that I 
would look upon every Prussian peasant child as a 
being who could complain of me before God, if I did 
not provide for him the best education, as a man, 
and asa Christian, it was possible for me to pro- 
vide.” The Greenville School numbers 525 pupils, 
organized in ten grades, The school house is in- 
ferior to none in the State, east of the Connecticut 
riyer, and the school is worthy of the house. 


WEST HARTFORD.—At the annual town 
meeting, held Oct. 13th, the sum of $3,500 was ap- 
propriated for the support of schools during the 
coming year. It was also voted to continue the 
High School under the direction of the School Vis- 
itors. This school, at present, numbers about forty 
scholars. All the schools in town are now in ses- 
sion under the management of competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. The South district last autumn 
made extensive additions to the blackboards in their 
schpol-room. The Centre district also erected a 
neat and substantial fence in front of the school 


house, greatly improving the appearance of the yard. 
W. Ho H. 








NEW LONDON.—On the last Thursday even- 
ing of February the teachers of New London were 
invited to a social gathering at the house of Hon. 
Henry P. Haven. About fifty came together, in- 











new system so far has been decidedly encouraging. 


cluding the School Visitors and clergy of the city. 
After spending an hour or two in pleasant social 
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intercourse, they were . sass ‘to an adjoining 
room, where well-loaded tables contributed to the 
enjoyment of the occasion. On re-assembling in the 
parlors a few brief addresses were made by Rev. 
Messrs. Brown and Duff, of New London, and a 
very appropriate poem was read by Miss Green, one 
of the teachers, after which the gathering broketup, 
all feeling that they had spent a delightfully pleas- 
ant evening. For more than twenty years, with 
one or two exceptions, Mr. Haven has been wont 
to entertain the teachers annually-; and very much 
have these occasions tended to cheer,the teachers 
and stimulate them to higher effort. We wish the 
noble example of Mr. Haven might be imitated by 
others in various parts of the State. 

MAINE.—By the courtesy of Rev. H. M. Saw- 
yer of Middletown, we are favored with a copy of 
the address to the legislature, of Gov. Dingley of 
Maine. This address is remarkable and hfghly 
commendable for the large proportion of it devoted 
to earnest and statesmanlike recommendations on 
topics of public education. It would be well for all 
governors to be equally interested and equally sa- 
gacious. 

Gov. Dingley announces material improvement in 
the efficiency of schools in Maine, due to increase 
in school-money by recent taxation, to the excellent 
training-work of the Normal schools, and to the Free 
High School system. He testifies also to a marked 
and general increase of popular interest in educa- 
tion. The aggregate expenditure for public schools 
last year was $1,000,596, exclusive of amounts for 
school buildings and free high schools. Of this sum, 
towns contributed $625,618, and the State $374,- 
978. Total expenses, including high schools, nor- 
mal schools, etc., would read one million and a half 
dollars, a sum not grudged by the people. 

The Free High School system has been but a 
few months in operation, but so far with eminent 
success, 150 having been maintained in 133 differ- 
ent towns, cities, and plantations, representing ev- 
ery county. In their support, the municipal appro- 
priations have been $83,523, and the State aid, $29,- 
134. Number of pupils 10,286. 

Some of the best success has been met with in 
small or sparsely settled towns, where failure had 
been feared. The benefits to the community of the 





work of the Normal Schools at Farmington and 
Castine are rated very high. Suggestions are made 
looking to some future but not immediate action, 
securing more complete supervision of schools, and 
the abolition of the District system. 








A few well- considered paragraphs a1 are devoted to 
the propriety of obligatory attendance, which the 
Governor favors with all his heart, but not till the 
public sentiment is strong enough to prevent ob- 
ligatory laws from becoming a dead letter. A sin- 
gle paragraph will indicate his sagacious treatment 
of this question : 

“Compulsory laws, with a strong central govern- 
ment to enforce them, as in Prussia, have produced 
excellent results. But in this country where the 
execution of the laws depends so much on public’ 
opinion, there must be a more earnest and general 
public discussion of the subject, before we shall reap 
much benefit from such legislation. The right of 
the State to have every child educated sufficiently 
to intelligently discharge his duties as a citizen, and 
shield him against the dangers of ignorance, is nec- 
essary to its own safety. The child has the right 
to such an education. The parent, indeed, has 
rights, but he has duties also; and the enforcement 
of the duties which every parent owes his child, 
cannot be an invasion of his rights. Defensible, | / 
and even important as is a legal enforcement of the | 
parent’s duty to educate his child, yet such a stat- 
ute can press only as a complement to sound views, 
wrought into the popular mind and heart. The @ 
most important work in this direction at present t] 
must be done by earnest personal appeals to pa- | 
rents, and by making the school-room attractive to 
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TENNESSEE.—We most cordially welcome to tic 
our table the initial number of the Tennessee School § an 
Fournal. It is a live, handsome, earnest paper, un- sic 


der the editorial direction of Hon. John M. Fleming, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. Like our own 
JouRNAL in form, type, and general appearcnce, it 
is full of the vigorous, progressive spirit that char- 
acterizes the friends of popular education in that 
State. 

Tennessee is making rapid advancement in edu- 
cational matters. Free schools were first intro- | 
duced into the State after the close of the late war. | 
As might have been anticipated, there were obsta- | 
cles to be encountered and strong prejudices to 7 
overcome. But by dint of persevering labor, and = 
judicious management, free schools have been suc- 7 
cessfully inaugurated in 92 counties. The State 7 
has now 93 county superintendents, 6000 school di- ¥ 
rectors, and about an equal number of teachers, pub- ‘ 
lic and private. The county superintendents are / 
generally young men of education and culture. 7 
Many of them are men of decided ability, and among | 
the leading educators of the State, and they are 
ably led by the State Superintendent. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of the State | 
Teachers’ Association was held not long since, and) 
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arrangements have been made for a series of insti- 
tutes in different parts of the State. Dr. Sears, 
agent of the Peabody fund, has promised to-give 
$1000, or $100 to each of ten teachers’ institutes to 
aid in this needed work. 

Altogether the outlook is encouraging to the 
friends of universal education. We offer them our 
hearty congratulations. and wish all success to the 
Tennessee School Fournal. 



















Mr. Lutuer P. MArtwy, for four years Principal 
of the School at Windsor Locks, has been success- 
fully laboring as Principal of the Grammar School 
in Lewiston, Me., since August 25th. 
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An ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
signed for the higher grades of Schools. 
Saml. S. Green, LL.D. 
wait & Co., Philadelphia. 
This book is a very much enlarged edition of 
the Analysis by the same author so extensively 
used in schools. As far as we can judge it does 
not contain any essentially new features, nor has it 
departed from the main plan of the previous edi- 
tions. But there has been very much scholarly 
and painstaking work spent in developing at con- 
siderable length, with minute classification of all 
the various elements, the analsis of the sentence. 
As far as we know, it is the most complete and 
trustworthy work on this subject accessible to the 
teacher. We do not favor the plan of imbedding 
any class so deeply in the possible sub-classifi- 
cations and refinements of ultimate analysis. We 
deem a proximate analysis all-sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and therefore better. We prefer to use the 
simplest possible form of analysis, giving only so 
much of detail as will serve to bring out full and 
lear the meaning of- the passage. This can be 
lone with far less verbiage and less loading of the 
emory with sub-orders, than is exhibited in Prof. 
reen’s system. But those who prefer to make a 
pretty deep, solid business of it will find this the 
book they want. In any case all teachers will find 
ta mine of useful information and suggestions on 
he question of analysis. 
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UxFoRD’s SENIOR SPEAKER, for Advanced Class- 
es, with ninety portraits and illustrations. Phil- 
adelphia : J. H. Butler & Company. 


One of the handsomest school books lately pub- 






and “ Speakers,” magazines | and newspapers, to 
find pieces suitable for declamation or recitation for 
any considerable number of pupils, must have be- 
come aware that such pieces are comparatively 
rare in literature. Compilers of “ Speakers” have 
not always kept this fact in view, and many of 
them would better have named their books “ Read- 
ers,” having largely filled them with pieces put in 
merely to fill up. We cannot help thinking the 
book before us, excellent as we find it, would have 
been better if some ten or twelve exercises which 
we could name had been omitted ; but the selec- 
tions are nearly all made with rare good judgment 
and taste. More than 140 authors are represented, 
in great variety of styles, declamatory, hortatory, 
pathetic, dramatic, etc. Many of the pieces are fresh, 
and nearly every one a first-rate sample of its class, 
A new and charming feature of the work is the 
large number of authentic portraits of authors, and 
other illustrations. 





Tue Exvocutionists’ ANNUAL, No. 2. Edited by 
J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. Philadelphia: J. W. 
Daughaday & Company; 1874. 

This is a cheap little volume of 192 pages for 3§ 
cents, paper covers, compiled with the design of 
serving as a book for “ Elocutionary Training” as 
well as for “ Elocutionary Performances.” It is the 
second of a series to be issued annually by the same 
author and publishers. The author having devoted 
six years exclusively to elocutionary training, has 
chosen the contents of this volume with a care 
prompted by professional pride, and with skill that 
his long experience has given him, The book may 
be successfully used as a cheap school reader. It 
is a capital idea to furnish annually to such schools 
as will avail themselves of the benefit, fresh reading 
matter in this cheap yet attractive form. The book 
is printed upon good paper, in clear, open type, easy 
to read, and the selections ate in great variety of 
character and style. 


~—-- - 


A Treatises oN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, with 
Applications to Lines and Surfaces of the First 
and Second Orders.. By William G. Peck, LL.D., 
professor of Mathematics and Astronomy i in Col- 
umbia College, and of Mathematics in the School 
of Mines. 

As subjects for study multiply in our colleges 
and scientific schools, a necessity arises for less 
voluminous text-books than those formerly used. 
The present work was prepared with special refer- 
ence to the wants of students in Columbia Col- 





shed. Whoever has hunted through “ Readers,” 





lege and the School of Mines, The author states 
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that the general plan of his treatise does not differ 
essentially from that adopted by other writers on 
the subject ; but definitions have been revised, ex- 
planations have been simplified, demonstrations ab- 
breviated, and all the essential principles usually 
developed in the larger works brought within the 
limits occupied by those of the smaller class. The 
student will observe thankfully that the method of 
treatinge tangents, normals, sub-tangents, and sub- 
normals, has been much shortened, while there has 
been a decided gain in simplicity and perspicuity 
of treatment. ‘The paper, type, and entire mechan- 
ical construction of this work, are second to 
those of no mathematical text-book that we have 
ever seen. 


Tue Gitpep Ace: a Tale of To-Day. 
Twain and Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Conn.) Publishing Company. 


By Mark 
Hartford 


This entertaining and instructive book consists 
of a series of sketches, strung upon the thread of 
a story, to give them connection, in which we find 
the leading phases, foibles, and follies which char- 
acterize us asa nation in our day. Most of the 
sketching is well “ filled in,” some of it with darker 
shadings, which show the guilt and wicked doing, 
and the rayless chambers of gloom and despair to 
which it eventually leads. For the most part, how- 
ever, the work of the satirists is done in a genial 
spirit, and we cannot but laugh over the unmask- 
ing of follies, even though the laugh may end with 
a sigh of regret that the evils portrayed are so near 
an approach’to the truth. The reader will be hard 
to please, if he is fond of breadth of humor, if he 
cannot find something to enjoy in those Quixotic 
brothers in the tale, Silas Hawkins and Col. Sel- 
lers, and Uncle Dan’l, and the frowsy Dutch tavern- 
keepér in the mountains of Pennsylvania. The 
more subtle humor of the description of Washing- 
ton City, and the up-hill work of “ prospecting” in 
mining, will fill quiet hours most agreeably. 

There are very few classes of society which are 
hot represented with great skill in this book. If 
hotel-keepers, railway conductors, clerks, vision- 
aries, black-legs, boobies, dupes, and designers, 
congressmen, bankers, railway speculators, women’s 
rights women, hypocrites, saints, and sinners, de- 
sire to see how “ ithers see” them, they will all find 
wholesome resemblances in the “Gilded Age.” If 
we could but lay to heart the teachings of such 
writings, it would be wisdom and happiness for us 
combined. It is well worth wilhe that the book 
should be written, and we regard it not merely as 
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a work of humor, but as also of a high order of 
moral teaching. y. om 


Tue History OF THE REFORMATION. By George 
P. Fisher, D.D., professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in Yale College. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. ; 1873. 

Dr. Fisher's “ Reformation” has been before the 
public now for several months, and has many times 
been elaborately reviewed, for the most part with 
high commendation. It seems to be a work nota- 
bly satisfactory to scholars ; and well may it be, 
say we. There is an accuracy and individuality 
displayed in the working up of this history which 
make it even to one familiar with the lives and 
times of the Reformers, very much like the sun- 
picture of some grand and well-known landscape, 
caught and toned with the improved appliances 
and ‘skill of modern photographs. The work grew 
out of a course of lectures, given in the spring of 
1871, at the Lowell Institute in Boston, and, while 
presenting a most masterly and trustworthy account 
of this most momentous epoch of history, is still 
sufficiently popular in style to hold the interest of 
the intelligent reader. We know of no better his- 
tory of the Reformation for the use of common- 
school teachers than this. D’Aubigne’s History, 
the one probably most used, of late, by the com- 
mon people, is too voluminous and expensive for 
the limited time and means of one who lives by 
teaching in the public schools, and besides has not 
the advantage, as the work before us has, of having 
been written in our language and by one of our 
own countrymen. 


Mopet DiAtocues. Compiled by William W. 
Clark, editor Schoolday Magazine. Published by 
J. W. Daughaday & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


This is a new and choice collection of original 
dialogues, tableaux, and other short pieces well 
adapted for school exhibitions, temperance meet- 
ings, etc. There is an unusual variety presented 
in this book. All the articles are from ‘prominent 
writers, and represent all the principal states of 
emotion and sentiment, the humorous, however, 
predominating. It will be quite a help to teachers 
in arranging for public entertainments. 


PHILLIP PHILLip’s INTERNATIONAL SINGING AN- 
NUAL, for Sabbath Schools, for 1874. Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. Price 25 
cents, by mail, post-paid. 

This annual contains about sixty songs set to 
music, every one of which is declared to be a “gem 
and never before published.” They are designed 








especially to illustrate the International Sunday 
School Lesson Series, but will be found adapted to 
all Sunday school work, as each one embodies an 
important Scripture lesson. An appendix contains 


twenty-five old hymns, selected with particular ref- 
erence to’ the International Lessons—intended to 
be sung to the old standard tunes. 


A Liprary oF Famous Fiction, embracing the 
nine standard masterpieces of Imaginative Lit- 
erature, unabridged. With an introduction by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illustrated. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. ; 1873. 

This is a very desirable and economical book to 
have. It is a well-printed and illustrated treasury. 
of good reading. ‘The nine standard masterpieces’ 
herein presented are, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, The Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Paul and Virginia, Elizabeth or the Exiles 
of Siberia, Picciola, Vathek, Undine, and Tales 
from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. These 
titles of the contents are very attractive, and should 
be an effective advertisement of this comely volume. 


NOTES. 

— Professor Davidson has announced to the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences, that Mr. James Lick, of San 
Francisco, has promised the means to build a telescope 
of the largest size in the world—probably not less than 
thirty-five or thirty six inches aperture. With this in- 
strument will be combined every variety of apparatus 
commensurate therewith, and of the most perfect de- 
scription. Mr. Lick proposes to endow his observa- 
tory with one million dollars. 

—In a French industrial establishment employing 
630 men, chiefly vegetarians, the sick fund was con- 
stantly in debt. The director of the establishment took 
measures for the introduction of butcher’s meat into the 
food of the men, and the effect was such that the aver- 
age loss of time per man, on account of illness or fatigue, 
was reduced from fifteen to-three days per annum. 
Thus the animal food saved twelve days’ work a year 
per man. 

— According to Professor Riley, of St. Louis, the 
average length of the silk worm’s thread is but little 
more than half a mile. It seldoms exceeds 1,000 yards 
in length. One mile of the thread weighs about 15's 
grains, 

— The Signal Service has established a station on 
the summit of Pike’s Peak, about 11,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Reports of the weather are to be sent 
thence to Washington by telegraph three times a day. 

— Some of the summits of the Sierra Nevadas offer 
unequaled inducements for an astronomical observ- 
atory. 
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W HAT NEXT? 25 Cents. 


Best, prettiest, and by far the cheapest Magazine in the world, and wonderfully 
popular, Monthly, T WE NTY-FIVE CENTS a Year. Magnificent Chromos, 
Engravings, and “* Sunlight’? Paintings to every subscriber, and most liberal terms 
to AGENTS and those raising Clubs. Specimen, 3-cent stamp; or with sample 
picture, TEN CENTS. [say where you saw this 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 

Curcaco, Ini 


3 3#C 2-3mJ 


sé 
HE “ECONOMY” CLUB, 

For securing all the leading PAPERS, MAGAZINES, and STANDARD 
and BEST NEW BOOKS, at the lowest possible prices. (8" 7K BEST 
TERMS EVER OFFERED. 

Ge Send for Priced Catalogue. 
4-3tC 2 3mJ 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
CuicaGco, In. 


TEACH E R WILL please write for 
FREE SAMPLES of Reward 
Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports, Regis- 
ters, etc., to E. F. HOBART & CO., 
4°3tC Educational Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. 


2-3mJ 


MEERSCHAUM 
STORES OF 
Kr. J. KALDENBERG, 
4 anv 6 JOHN STREET 
And 71 NASSAU ST, NEW YORK, 
Repairing in all its branches, 
43tC 


(“Manufactures to order. 


Send stamp for circular. 23mJ 


PERFECTION FOL!0, 
For BINDING and PRESERVING 
MAGAZINES, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, and NEWSPAPERS. Each num- 
ber ofa publication can be inserted as received, and is better and more tastefully 
bound than an ordinary book. 
Manufactured in the most elegant style, at very low prices. Send for Descrip- 


COX, HENDERSON & CO., 
LakersipE Buitpinc, Cuicaco. 


tive Price Circular. 
43tC = 2*3m J 


T= DOLLARS 


3rings you by mail, Jost pasd, the very best 


“ELASTIC TRUSS,” 


Write at once to POMEROY & CO., 
744 Broapway, NEW YORK, 


van Rare Offers. 


FOR 60 CENTS! — The “ LADIES’ OWN,” the 
$10 best Literary, Family, and Fashion Magazine published, 
and two beautiful Chtomos, in 17 oil colors, for $2.50; or 
the Magazine and one Chromo for $2.00. Extraordinary cash in? 
ducements to Agents. A complete outfit, both Chromos and sam- 
ple Magazine, for only 60 cents ; or one Chromo and sample Mag- 
Address M. C, BLAND & CO., 

No. 208 Broadway, New York. 


Warranted the best made. 


2-3mJ 





azine for 40 cents. 


READ | —“ The LADIES’ OWN is a real diamond among pinchbeck, 
* as compared with other Ladies’ Magazines.” —///s. Statesman. 


“ The premium Chromos given with LADIES’ OWN are equal in all respects 
to any $5.00 Chromos in our stock.” —S. Gotttvals, Art Dealer, Chicago. 2 4t 


“THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS ; 
The Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of Peauty. 


PROF. H. N. DAY, 
Author of ‘ Logical Praxis,” “ Rhetoric,” “ Logic,” &c. 

The price of Day’s Aisthetics is $2.25. Teachers furnished sin- 
gle copies, for examination, for $1.25. Liberal discount for first 
introduction. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 

CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & CO., 


10 New Haven, CONN, 

























































































































































































































































































For Sale Everywhere. 


For Schools and Colleges. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Manufactory and Salesroom, 

Cor. FULTON and CHURCH Sts. | 
II I-2-12 NEW YORK. | 














A Book for Teachers. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By D. W. GOODRICH, 





The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education, Note these features : 


1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
cation, 

2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 

3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many ot them never before published. 

4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 

5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 
Mechanics of every class. 

6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination, 

7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
NEW HaAven, CONN, 


—_—_ 


“Letus hear no more of Fired Sciences till humane insight and [ingenuity 
have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi 
plication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 
tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 
for the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 
obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 
eu" 

“T have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- 
cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simplic- 
ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how to do best and most easily the 
problems of every day’s business. * * * * But independently of the value 
of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
price of the book. Nowhere haye I seen them so conveniently arranged ; and 
the Calendar is in valuable.” in 8-6m 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


GS Numbering 175 PAGES, and containing Pp 
E nt fine large colored plates, are now ready. |. 
E 


'o our patrons they will be mailed as usual A 
free; to all others, on receipt of 25c., which 
we ceturn in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 

All purchasers 0) our Books, either 
Gardening for Profit, 

; _. or Practical Floricultare 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid b v4 
their names entered on our Yists. and wil 
recewwe above Catalogucs annual y, free o, 
charge. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





PRINTING OF ALL KINDS done at the Office of 
the CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL, 7 Insurance Building, New Haven. 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to, 3 
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SILICATE BOOK SLATES jist wats tosses, vate 
Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Pocket Slates, 


For LEAD PENCIL and SLATE PENCIL. 


Black-Boards.---Silicale Wall Slating 


Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. Put up in cans with full directions, 
and boxed for shipping safely with books and other goods, 


Pints, $1.00; Quarts, $1.75; Half-gallon, $3.25; -Gallon, $6.00. 





PRICE REDUCED. 





SSS 


HE MAINE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
A Monthly, of Forty Pages of Reading. 
Terms $1.50, in advance. 


Carefully educated by a practical edited, with the constant aim to assist 
the Teacher, by the experience of others in matters of every-day practice in the 
School. 

A Massachusetts teacher says he “takes the Maine Yournal of Education be- 
cause it is better than any other he knows of.” 
Sample copy sent on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


BROWN THURSTON, Publisher, 
3-3t PorTLAND, Mk. 








6 eee CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


The New York School Journal. 


THE ONLY WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL PUB. 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It contains eight pages (40 columns). It has the largest circulation, the best 
SCHOOL NEWS, articles from the pens of the ablest writers, Literary and Sci- 
entific Notes, and Selections. 


PRICE (to out of-city subscribers) $1.50 A EAR, including postage, 
prepaid by us. 
Address GEORGE H, STOUT, 


23 Park Row, New York Ciry. 


Sa” Specimen copies sent FREE. 43tC 2-3mJ 


‘The Popular Science Monthly, 


Conducted by E. L. YOUMANS. 


Each Number contains 128 pages, with numerous 7 escriptive and 
Attractive Illustrations, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Terms, $5 per annum, or 50 Cents per No. 


The great feature of this Magazine is, that its contents are not 
what science wes ten or more years since, but what it és to-day, 
fresh from the study, the laboratory, and the experiment ; clothed 
in the language of the authors, inventors, and scientists themselves, 
which comprise the leading minds of this most scientific age. In 
this magazine we have the latest thoughts and words of Herbert 
Spencer, Professor Huxley, and Mr. Darwin, and the fresh experi- 
ments of Tyndall, Hammond, and Brown-Séquard. It also con- 
tains accounts of all the recent important discoveries by the emi- 
nent scientists of France and Germany. 

The Monthly enables us to utilize at least several years more of 
life than it would be possible were we obliged to wait its publica- 
tion in book-form at the hands of some compiler. The new vol- 


ume commenced in May, 1873, and all new subscriptions should 
begin with that date, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A journal which promises to be of eminent value to the cause of popular edu- 
cation in this country.” —~New York Tribune. 


_ “It is, beyond comparison, the best attempt at journalism of the kind ever mace 
in this country."—Home Fournal. + 


“In our opinion, the right idea has been happily hit in th i w 
monthly.”—Buffalo Courier. = ae 


“* Just the publication needed at the present day.”—Montreal Gazette. 
“ The initial number is admirably constituted.”—Evening Mail. 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., 


iv-2 2t 549 and 551 Broadway, New York City. 
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“Fee: Connecticut School Journal for 1873. 


We would call the attention of our new readers to THE JOURNAL of last year. We think that no periodical of its character during 
the year contained so excellent and important articles for the Teacher in the schoolroom as this. The following list embraces but a 
part of the many articles that appeared in its columns during the year 1873 : 





St. Paul’s School (three articles) ; The Self-Reporting Problem ; 
By Miss A. B. Berard, author of Berard’s History. By Sara E. Husted, New Haven. 
Vocal Gymnastics, with reference to the Sounds of Foreign Lan- Physical Culture in Amherst College ; 
guages ; By Morton W, Eastman, By Nathan Allan, M D. 
Word Study (three articles) ; The Opposition of Mars ; 
By Prof. Henry N. Day. By Emma M. Converse. 
The School of Good Manners ; ; Should American Youth be Educated Abroad 
By John D. Ferguson, Stamford. By Secretary B. G. Northrop, 
The Japanese Indemnity ; I:ducating Girls ; ; 
By Secretary b. G. Northrop. By Anna M. Ifotchkiss. 
Anécdotes of Public Men; The Ilouse we Live In (two articles) ; 
By Col. J. W. Forney. By Dr. S. D. Gilbert. 
Illiteracy in the United States ; The Planet Jupiter; 
By Gen. John Eaton, U. S. Com, of Education, | ects By R. M. Proctor, 
‘The Consolidation of School Districts ; , Discipline ; ae 
By Rev. J. G. Baird. | sy F. Starr Peabody. 
A Logical Outline of Arithmetic ; | The (Question of Consolidation ; 
By Edward Brooks, i in National Teacher. by II. B. W igham, N Norwalk, 


Plainfield Academy (eight articles Geography ; 
wes 1 By By Rew L. 8 war | By Celeste E. Bush, New Britain. 


Monitors (three articles) ; Education of American Youth in Europe Bic 
By L. L. Camp, Principal of Dwight School. By President A. Jackson, Trinity College 
Higher Education of Women in England ; Teachers Wages; e 
By Mary A. Beedey. By H. G. Newton, New Ifaven. 
Professional Training ; 
By H. E. Sawyer, Middletown. 
| Adverb or Adjective ; 


, 


The Gulf Stream ; 
By Prof. W. B. Carpenter, Pres. British Sci. Assoc. 
A Summer Vacation in Europe ; By Mark Pitman, New Haven 
By John H. Peck, New Britain. i . ‘ 5 iy i ors 
Teaching | School Government ; 
‘ 3 | By Mrs, S. A. Buck, 
By A. Mors ; 
wk 4 PA. Sane, acsvents Literary Culture for Children ; 
Evenings With the Stars (six articles) ; By Emma M. Goldthwaite, Conn, State Nor, School, 
Dae >» 4 \d » Werttar . 
By Prof. W. B. Dwight, New Britain. Commencement Carnival at Oxford ; 
Sleep ; . ; ; By Elihu Burritt. 
From Chambers’ Journal. Demands upon the Teacher ; 
Music—A Sketch of its Origin and Growth ; By Miss E. A. Hutchins, 
By J. A. Fowler, Englewood, N. J. School Discipline ; 
The Composition of an Essay ; By S. B. Frost. 
j By Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester, N. Y. Difficulties of English Orthography (two articles) ; 
H{ow to Write a Composition (three articles) ; | By Dr. Edwin Leigh, New York, 
By Charles Northend. Fogyism , : 
Tours of Observation Among the Schools (eight articles) ; By Randall Spaulding. 
By A. Parish, Sup’t of Public Schools, New Haven. | Method of Teaching Language ; 
Forestalling Evil in the Schoolroom ; By Alired S. Hall, Nashua, N. I. 
By Ella J. Gibbs, New Britain. Thoughts on Arithmetic ; 
Nature and Province of English Grammar ; By Prof. Alonzo Jackman, 
By M. C, Stebbins, Springfield, Mass. Natural Resources of the United States ; 
Some Recent Decisions in School Cases ; By Prof. Sanborn Tenney. 
By J. D. Ferguson. Pith and Purpose, or Misdirected Energy in the Schovlroom, 
Experiments for Young Teachers ; | Prof. Winlock’s Telescope, and What is Done with it. 
By Mark Pitman. : | Relics of an Extinct Race, near Liverpool. 
Normal Teaching—What is it? (two articles) ; Recent Researches on Instinct. 
By James Cowles, Rye, N. Y. 
A Few Words to Acting Visitors ; 
By Prof. F. T, Russell. 
Liberality of England and America Towards Institutions of 
Learning. ‘ ee ee 
New Mode of Treating Dyspepsia. Educational Revival in Europe. 
Mental Labor. | Theories of Heat. 
A Martyr to Science. How M. Taine Lectures. 


Birthplace of Yale College. 

Discoveries in Rome. 

Agassiz’s School for Natural Ifistory. 
Results of Sanitary Improvement of ‘Towns. 


We have on hand a limited number of complete files of THE JOURNAL for last year, containing "the above articles, which we will 
furnish as follows :— 
Bound in Morocco, $3.00. Unbound, post-paid, $1.75. Single copies, post paid, 15 cts. 


Address THE CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL, New Haven, Conn, 
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FOR NEXT 








Nothing is more desirable for the Teacher’s room, or for 
the School-room or recitation-room, than a Globe, 

These Globes are ranked among the first, and this most 
liberal offer will place them within the reach of every one, 















EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


Sending us two new subscribers to THE JOURNAL tor ore 
year ($3.00) will receive by mail, rosT PAID, 


A Three-Inch Globe, 
























Price $1.50. | 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER sending four newfones, 
A Four-Inch Globe, | 
>: 2 » 
Price $2.50. . 
ANY PERSON sending us two new subscriptions for one - 
year, will receive ¢ 
K 





A LTHREE-INCH GLOBE ; 













ANY PERSON sending us four new subscriptions for one P 
year, will receive in 
M 
dl FOUR-INCH GLOBE. gi 
gl 
We have A SIX-INCILT GLOBE, mounted on a Bronze Group, handsome enough for 
> PT > PNT Nae p A 
A PARLOR ORNAMENT, 
which we will forward to any person sending us TEN new subscribers for one year, and $15.00. ; 
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Address THE CONN, SCHOOL JOURNAL, New HAVEN, Conn. 
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Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTTS, 
Warranted. 


Or Descriptive Name and 
Designating Number. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351. 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York, 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 2 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
’ are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone 
ever made... Zhe CON- 
¢@ CERTO STOP is the best 
ever placed in any 
, Organ. dt is produced by 
G third set of reeds pecu- 
larly voiced, 


and 

RING, while its IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
MAN VOICE is SU- 
PERB. Terms liberal. 


FFER. ORACE 

= ESZ=WATERS & SON, 481 
Setmoe Saad of het 
spose of 100 ‘OS and Q st- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New 7- 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, for $275 cash. Organs $55, $75. 
DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, rdse ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


Sheffield Scientific School 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, ete., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application, 

NEw Haven, Conn., 1873. HI I-12 
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COOD NEWS. 


For Boys, Girls, and School Teachers. 


A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship—Writing a Useful 
as well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad Spelling, 
no longer Excusable — How Everybody may Become 

Penmen — All about the “ Bllsw Tracing 
Method of Penmanship" and where it can be obtained. 


Send 25 cents for ‘‘ THE WRITING TEACHER,” one year, to Hl. W. 
ELLSWORTH & CO., 756 Broadway, N. ¥. Ill -4-1y 





’ 


ECLE CTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


THE BEST; THE MOST POPULAR; THE CHEAPEST, 


READING AND SPELLING: McGuffey's New 
Eclectic Readers, Speller, and Charts ; DeWolf's 
Instructive Speller; Henkle’s Test Speller ; 
Leigh’s Phonetic Readers; The Phonic Read- 
er; The Little Teacher, 

ARITHMETIC: Ray’s Series; White's Graded 
School Series. 

ALGEBRA: Ray’s Algebras; Schuyler’s Com- 
plete Algebra. 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS: Ray’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry, Geometry and ‘Trigonometry 
Analytic Geometry, Astronomy, Surveying and 
Navigation ; Evans’s School Geometry. 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION: Harvey’s 
Grammars; Pinneo’s Series; Pinneo’s Guide to 
Composition, 

GEOGRAPHIES : Eclectic Series. 


HISTORY and CONSTITUTION: Venable’s 
United States; Thalheimer’s Ancient; An- 
drews’ Constitution of the United States. 

SCHOOL MUSIC: Young Singers; Phillips's 
Day-School Singer. 

PENMANSHIP: Eclectic Copy-Books, Hand- 
Book, Primary-Book, Exercise-Book and Writ- 
ing-Cards. 

ELOCUTION: McGuffey’s Speakers, Rhetor- 
ical Guide, High School Reader; Kidd’s Elo- 
cution, Rhetorical Reader; Cole’s Institute 
Reader; Hemans’ Reader; Venable’s School 
Stage. 

SCIENCE: Norton’s Philosophy; Schuyler’s 
Logic; Brown's Physiology. 

ECLECTIC CLASSICAL SERIES: Bartholo- 
mew’s Latin Grammar and Latin Gradual. 

SCHOOL RECORDS: White's Registers and 

CO! e 

TEACHERS’ MANUALS: The Examiner; 
Williams’s Parser’s Manual; Smart’s Free 
Gymnastics ; Object Lessons; Gow’s Morals 
and Manners ; Hailman’s Kindergarten Cul- 
ture, 

ECLECTIC PENS: No. 100, School Pen; No. 
200, Commercial Pen; No. 300, Ladies’ Pen ; 
$1.25 per gross. 


AT THE 
Vienna Exposition, 18'78. 
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For Complete Descriptive Circulars, address 
the Publishers, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


28 Bond St., 137 Walnut St., 
New York. Cincinnati, 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 

The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 

The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each 
and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 

Examination for admission is held on MONDAY, the first day of 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 

Winter and Spring Term opens February 2, 1874. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


‘Sold 





[ITTef] I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
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EA'TON’S | 


Common School Arithmetic. 


——o 





Revised and Printed on New Electrotype Plates. 


—-—— O-——— 


The Publishers take pleasure In announcing that they have taken | 
advantage of the necessity of making new electrotype plates for the | 
above book, to bring about some improvements suggested by the 
present requirements of a practical business education. 

Though it is believed that no work on Arithmetic has ever been 
published which has so triumphantly stood the test of the school- 
room, and of exhaustive criticism, as 


EATON’S COMMON-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 


Still, in the Commercial part of the book, some additions have | 

been made, which, while adding materially to the value of the work | 
. . : . . . . . | 

as a text-book, in no wise interfere with its use side by side with 


| 


previous editions. | 

Fuller and more complete explanations of the difference between | 
Specie and Paper Currency are given ; also, a clear and practical | 
explanation of the different kinds of Government Securities, and of | 
the Rates of Interest and other conditions attaching to them, The 
subject is made more practical by a carefully arranged list of | 
Examples and Questions at the close of the book, covering the | 
whole subject and presenting it in the way treated by business men 
in practical life. 

No material change has been made in the examples, rules, defi- 
nitions, explanations, or methods of analysis. No change has been 
made in the numbering of the pages, and the book presents sub- 
stantially its former attractive and familiar appearance. 

Teachers will observe that the new can be used in connection 
with the former editions without the slightest inconvenience,—in 
marked contrast with the different editions of many other works, 

An edition is also published with Answers to suit the require- | 
ments of Schools preferring such a book, 





Single copies of the book sent by mail, for examination, on re- | 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. } 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS. | 
The Publishers would call attention to EATON & BRAD. | 


BURY’S MATHEMATICS as the most popular series before 


the public. 


Liberal terms for introduction. 
Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars sent on application. 


Correspondence solicited with Teachers and School Officers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


(LATE THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN,) 


ive 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. | 





| F Sg” 
~ Monroe's Readers. | 


Retail Price. | 
The First Reader, - - - + - 130) 
The Second Reader, - - - - 100. 
| The Third Reader, - - + + + 5) 
' The Fourth Reader, 1,00 | 
- The Fifth Reader, - 1.25 


The Sixth Reader,- - - - + 1,50 


Monroe’s Readers, before the wholeSeries was — 
completed, were in use in the schools of over three 
hundred cities and towns, A leading educator 
writes: “This is surely 7he Coming Series.” 





L 





Warren's Geographies. 

New Primary Geography,- - + ./9. 
' New Common School Geography, 1.88 | 
| New Physical Geography, - - 1.88 


Warren's Geographies have for several years 
been the leading Text-Books in their department. 
The Series has just been revised, and all the 
modern improvements added. 











’ ° 
Hagar's Mathematics. 
Primary Lessons in Numbers, - «30 
| Elementary Arithmetic, - - - .50 

Common School Arithmetic, « 1.00 
' Dictation Problems and Key,- - 1,00 
| Elementary Algebra and Key, (éscu,) 1,25 


| Elementary Geometry, - - «in Press,) 1.25 


Hagar's Arithmetics, though issued less than 
} two years, have sold to the unparalleled extent 
| of nearly Two Hundred Thousand Copies. In 
| continuation of this Series a full course of Higher 
Mathematics is in active preparation by eminent 

| professors. 








Greene's Grammars. 


New Introduction to Eng. Gram., .56 | 
| New English Grammar,- - - + 1,05 
| New Analysis of Eng, Language, 1.20 | 


Greene's Grammars are in use in over Zwo 
Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the 
country. The Revised Analysis, just issued, | 
| makes the new Series complete. 





| 





Tuese Books are already in very extensive use, and their 
sale is rapidly increasing. If you are contemplating a change 
in any of your school books, don’t make it until you have 
examined ours. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Our list is now so large and many of the books are so ex- 
pensive to manufacture, that we cannot afford to present 
copies of our publications to all our friends ; but in order that 
every one may have full opportunity to examine them, we will 
send copies by mail or express, prepaid, for Two-Thirds of 
the Retail Price, or when changes are proposed, we will 
supply the specimens for Examination and Comparison Free 
of Charge, on condition, that if our books are not adopted, 
these specimen copies shall be returned to us at our expense, 
Address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


or, WM. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent, 
No. 142 Grand Street, New York. 
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